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The Gallup Poll taken 
just before the General 
Election was announced 
gave the Conservatives a 
considerable lead. 

The next Gallup Poll 
showed a substantial closing 
of the gap, with the two 
main parties pretty well all 
square. 





HOW THE POLITICAL PARTIES HAVE STOOD SINCE THE LAST GENERAL ELECTION 
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THE PARTIES’ PROMISES 


LECTION manifestos are part of the ritual of Parliamen- 

tary elections, and as such ought to be respected, which is 

to say that they ought not to be subjected to too exacting 
tests of literary or logical criticism. They are not widely read 
by ordinary voters, and their main function is to give candidates 
the chance of quoting chapter and verse to illustrate their 
parties’ intentions, and to supply them with good arguments 
to vindicate their parties’ records. 

The Conservatives could certainly have made their main 
point, the one with which they hope to win the election, a 
good deal more crisply than they do in their long and ponderous 
document: it is simply that they have shown themselves to be 
fit to govern, and in this respect are at present sharply dis- 
tinguished from their opponents. Nothing in the Labour 
manifesto comes near to challenging effectively the Tory claim 
to have done well; elections are not won by quoting statistics, 
even about the cost of living. The party that carries the day is 
the party that can say to the widest class of voters, “Compare 
your condition with what it was before the last Government 
came into power; is it better or not?’ The Conservatives can 
put this question, and Labour cannot. The rise in real wages, 
the reduction in taxation, the maintenance of full employment 
and the welfare state, the fact that it is even possible now to talk 
about a Four-Power meeting—all this would make good read- 
ing anyway, and makes better reading for the contrast which it 
challenges with Labour predictions at the last election about 
mass unemployment and war. For once, the party of progress 
will have to reconcile itself to talking mostly about the future 

The future, however, is not a much more attractive topic for 
Labour: war and peace, which was at first regarded as the most 
promising Socialist theme, is not likely before the election to 
loom large in any sense unfavourable to the Conservatives. 
Indeed, if Mr. Macmillan succeeds in Paris, he may remove the 
only weak link in the Tory case about foreign policy by 
inducing the Americans to agree to a formal proposal of high- 
level talks at a specific date. If this does not happen, the Tories 
are still left with the overwhelming asset not merely of Labour's 
divisions, but also of Labour’s confusion. In essence, the Con- 
servative Party has maintained the foreign policy of Mr. Bevin 
without the abuse; in principle, the leaders of both political 
parties are united on the aims and methods of foreign policy. 
but, at every point, the Labour Party has been hampered in 
expressing its unanimity by Bevanites, pacifists and unpredict- 
ables. Unless the Formosa crisis takes a drastic and unexpected 
turn for the worse, foreign affairs are likely to recede in the 
Socialist order of electioneering priorities before polling day. 

The real area of debate will undoubtedly be the future of 


domestic policy, and here Labour will still be able to appeal to 
some powerful, surviving fears. The belief that Tories get worse 
as time goes on, and that if they get back, and particularly if 
they get back with an increased majority, they may use the 
confidence they have won to reverse the trends of social policy 
since the war, can still be exploited. It would be much easier 
to exploit, however, if Labour had a distinctive home policy 
which it could offer with confidence. The Labour Party will 
always be forgiven by a generous electorate for being divided 
through excessive zeal; it will not be forgiven for being 
becalmed. The Labour manifesto can throw away a few mil- 
lions on promises of increased national assistance and the 
abolition of health charges; but, even with its generous 
allowance of political irresponsibility, it has had to recognise 
that the amount of the nation’s wealth which can now be 
mortgaged to cover election expenses is limited. For the rest, 
there is the re-nationalisation of steel and road haulage and of 
certain sections of the chemical and engineering industries (this 
is no longer a policy but a Greek chorus) and some rather chary 
remarks about reintroducing price fixing on essentials where 
necessary and not reintroducing rationing. These sections in the 
Labour Party’s manifesto do not conjure up in the elector’s 
mind a distinct idea of what the Socialists in office would do. 
They certainly do not put the Tories under any necessity to 
strain their ingenuity. It is not likely to count against the Con- 
servatives that the corresponding sections of their manifesto 
contain few proposals for legislation (the habit of measuring a 
Government's competence by the number of laws it passes was 
already dead by 1950). With much more effect the Conserva- 
tives can point to the almost self-evident truth that future 
prospects of a better life for all depend on a policy which puts 
its emphasis on production rather than on distribution; that the 
place to look for hope is in the factories and research labora- 
tories which are developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and that the first object of government must be to achieve the 
conditions in which these productive forces can work, while 
protecting the framework of social welfare which they alone 
can sustain. If this can be done by budgets and the Bank rate, 
who will complain at MPs being allowed to go home early? 
To the critical floating voter, the real issue presented by these 
manifestos is between a middle-of-the-road economy putting its 
emphasis on thrift and enterprise, and a middle-of-the-road 
economy inclining in the direction of equality and control. 
Those few degrees, as events have shown, can make all the 
difference: it is possible to argue that full-blooded Socialism 
might be a better alternative than either, but that is not a 
proposition which Labour dares to put to the people. 








TEN YEARS AFTER 


HO could have guessed ten years ago, when the 

policy of unconditional surrender was being pressed 

home and Germany lay broken and bleeding 
beneath the invading armies, that within a decade the victori- 
ous Allies would again be subject to the fears which then they 
thought they were exorcising for ever? Professor Barraclough’s 
article on the future of Germany, which we publish on another 
page of this issue, is eloquent of those fears as they impress 
themselves today. He sees the deeply emotional force of pan- 
Germanism as triumphant over all, and Germany as an idea 
which is by nature bound to translate itself once more into a 
terrifying reality, reunited, rearmed, and powerful, willing to 
sell its support to the higher bidder. Professor Barraclough’s 
assertions are deeply felt and strongly phrased, but there is 
good reason for taking a calmer view of the situation and its 
potentialities. To dwell on the possibility of a Germany re- 
united, authoritarian, concerned only with its own advantage 
and the immediately expedient policies in support of it, is 
that in that part of Professor Barraclough’s ‘geographical 
expression’ which may properly be called Germany, the drive 
of the European idea is stronger still, in spite of all set- 
backs. Pessimism is always seductive, and pessimism in the 
matter of Germany can readily be supported by appeals to 
history on the one hand, and, on the other, to the voices of 
those Germans who loudly voice the “deep-set and primitive’ 
longings which have in the past plunged Europe into civil war. 
But the political facts tell another, less exciting but more 
heartening, story. Dr. Adenauer may be increasingly attacked 
for his policy of Western integration, but the elections give no 
evidence of disaffection and there is comfort to be drawn from 
the success of the Franco-German talks on the Saar. 


ANARCHY IN INDO-CHINA 


understand the events at present taking place in 
Southern Indo-China it is necessary to bear in mind two 
facts: first, that the situation there is dictated by the 
rivalries of competing bands of warlords, and secondly that 
even these warlords are in their own way Vietnamese national- 
ists. The Government of Saigon is headed by M. Ngo Dinh 
Diem, a member of the comparatively small body of Catholics 
in Indo-China. He represents, among other things, the Catholic 
refugees from the part of Indo-China at present controlled by 
the Communist-Nationalist Viet-minh and is therefore fanati- 
cally anti-Communist. For that reason he has the support of 
the Americans. Chief among his opponents are the Binh Xuyen, 
wrongly called a ‘sect,’ who are in fact a small, closed corpora- 
tion whose ancestors were Chinese river pirates and who con- 
trol the brothels and gambling houses of the main suburb of 
Saigon. To them may be added the Hoa Hao, a religious sect, 
holding views which can be called Buddhist, if we are prepared 
to stretch the the term a little. The third of the ‘sects,’ the 
Cao Daists, who worship a variegated pantheon that includes 
among others Victor Hugo, have varied in their attitude 
towards the government, but now seem to be in alliance with 
M. Diem. Each of these bodies has its private army and 
the Binh Xuyen have in the past ensured their monopoly of 
the vice racket by controlling the police as well. The attitude of 
the French authorities to all these bands is one, if not of appro- 
val, at any rate of less distaste than they feel for M. Diem and 
his nationalists. 
M. Diem’s troubles began when the Binh Xuyen’s attitude 
became openly hostile and Jed to fighting in the suburbs of 
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Saigon. With them were the Hoa Hao and, at that time, the 
Cao Dai. After some skirmishing M. Diem succeeded in detach. 
ing some at least of the Cao Dai from their allies. At this point 
the Emperor Bao Dai, the Vietnamese Head of State, took a 
hand in the game. From the Riviera, from which place he had 
prudently preferred to watch events, Bao Dai declared his in- 
tention of delegating power to end the strife between the 
government and the sects to General Nguyen Van Vy, the 
Inspector-General of the Vietnamese army. This seems to 
have decided, if not M. Diem, then some of his supporters from 
the Cao Daist sect, to carry out a coup d’état. After a certain 
amount of coming and going, General Vy fled to Dulat, the 
seat of the emperors of Annam, to place himself beneath the 
protection of the imperial bodyguard. The decisive part in 
ensuring the victory of M. Diem seems to have been played 
by General Le Van Ty, chief of staff of the Vietnamese army, 
and his attitude, which at first appeared wavering, was appar- 
ently stiffened by a letter from the American Government said 
to have been received at the crucial moment by M. Diem. 
However, in carrying out his coup d'état and having declared 
the Emperor Bao Dai no longer Chief of State, M. Diem has 
had to hand over a portion of his power to a revolutionary 
committee. The moving spirits on this committee, apart from 
being anti-French, belong to the Cao Daist sect and, so it is 
claimed by Le Monde, have connections with Ho Chi-minh 
and the government of Northern Viet Nam. 

What then can be said about the present situation? Only 
that it is highly unstable. The American Government has sup- 
ported a small faction, which, however energetic, has main- 
tained its present position largely through legerdemain. The 
French have committed themselves to a Head of State who is 
known to be their puppet and whose supporters in Viet Nam 
seem to consist of a diversity of groups of brigands. M. Faure 
has declared that the Geneva agreements must be main- 
tained and elections held in Southern Viet Nam. It would be 
interesting to know how he proposed to set about it. 


BREAKDOWN 


HE recent strikes and threats of strikes have had 

one thing in common: they are the product either 

of inter-union rivalry, or of disagreements between 
union officials and union members. The summer schedules 
against which the London busmen went on strike on Wednes- 
day morning had been agreed to by their union; the union's 
assistant secretary, Mr. Tiffin, pronounced their action 
regrettable, and insisted that the TGWU was unable to 
back it because it was ‘contrary to all established industrial 
procedure.’ In Yorkshire the miners’ president, too, urged the 
miners who have stopped work to return to the pits; and the 
National Coal Board has been able to say that the men are 
in dispute with their union leaders, not with the Board. 

As in the case of the railways dispute, the final settlement 
must rest with the unions themselves, for if they cannot 
persuade their members to accept the agreements they have 
reached, the whole wage negotiation system must eventually 
break down. Already there are signs of growing public dis- 
satisfaction with the way industrial relations are being 
handled. One of the News Chronicle’s Gallup Polls this week 
reveals that even among Labour sympathisers a decided 
majority believes that the Government has not handled wage 
claims sufficiently firmly. Both the newspaper strike and the 
threatened railway strike, too, were finally settled by the 
men’s acceptance of terms that previously they had rejected 
with contumely. The assumption on such occasions can only 
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be that the men were chancing their arm, hoping to stampede 
their employers into concessions or to alarm the Government 
so much that it would force the employers’ hand. Naturally 
when this happens the public begins to cast a sceptical eye 
on workers’ claims; and it is likely to be still further dis- 
illusioned and irritated by the present outbreak. In both 
instances it is conceivable that the meu may turn out to have 
a reasonable case; but as their own unions had accepted the 
terms offered, the least the men could have done would be to 
wait and see whether their fears were well-founded, and—if 
necessary—come out on strike then. 

If unofficial strikes of this kind are going to continue, the 
case for a revised system of wage negotiations will become 


overwhelming. 


WHO IS THE SECRETARY OF STATE? 


An American correspondent writes : 
We Mr. Dulles was questioned by members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee about the publica- 
tion of the Yalta papers, he declined either to accept or to 
disavow the ultimate responsibility. In his prepared statement 
he rather stressed, at surprising length, the fact that Mr. James 
Reston (who, however much it may sometimes otherwise 
appear, is only a reporter) had come to his office, had pre- 
sented certain arguments and had delivered certain informa- 
tion from Senator George. He also stressed that the actual 
decision to release the documents had been taken by Carl 
McCardle, admittedly an employee of the State Department. 
but also a ‘former newspaperman,’ and therefore, we are to 
suppose, someone who knew more about these things than 
Mr. Dulles. 

While the Secretary’s penchant for what polite circles, from 
inability to employ a better phrase, call ‘sharing responsi- 
bilities’ should be noticed, it should also be noticed that when 
he does, in all fanfare, issue a statement that the build-up by 
the Communists off Formosa has ‘grave implications,’ Senator 
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George, explicitly and yet almost off-hand, corrects the im- 
pression with ‘Mr. Dulles’s information does not clearly 
indicate anything new. I am no more alarmed than I have 
been.’ Mr. Dulles was expected to issue explanations, though 
perhaps not as many as he did, covering the firing of Mr. 
Corsi, but the following debate centred more on whether it 
was Congressman Walter or Security Officer McLeod who had 
really done the job. 

The general willingness to assume that in these, and other, 
cases Mr. Dulles is indeed ‘sharing’ his responsibilities is 
backed up by more permanent developments. Senator 
George’s views on questions of foreign policy are indeed 
eagerly sought by the press, but this is simply in overt recog- 
nition of the fact that in recent months he has become almost 
an official consultant to the White House on such matters. 
Can the extent of the reliance which the President has been 
placing on his views be explained wholly by the search for 
bi-partisan support? The relative liberality of Mr. Stassen’s 
views and their contrast to those of Mr. Dulles’s have long 
been noted, and now Mr. Stassen has been elevated to cabinet 
rank and has been given the job of ‘Secretary of Disarmament,’ 
a job one would normally think belonged certainly to the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Rockefeller is in charge of planning 
psychological warfare, a certain, if supposedly modern, kind 
of diplomacy, but he does his work in the Executive Office of 
the President. The National Security Council was established 
by law as long ago as 1947 to resolve questions of foreign 
and military policy, but it is only recently that it has been 
given a firm, institutionalised basis, complete with director 
and permanent secretariat. Mr. Dodge, Eisenhower’s first 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, has been recalled to 
Washington as an adviser on foreign affairs, but to the Presi- 
dent, not the Secretary of State. With responsibility shared 
to this extent, Admiral Carney’s indiscreet excursions into 
the realms of foreign policy some weeks ago are not so sur- 
prising. Sailors, we must assume, as much as Nature, abhor 
a vacuum. 


Portrait of the Week 


newspaper could be observed ahead of the field: the 

News Chronicle, whose Gallup Polls coverage keep it 
well out in front of all competitors as a political barometer. 
One of the week’s polls reveals that only 20 per cent. of Labour 
voters think themselves Bevanite, as against 50 per cent 
leaning rightwards, and 30 per cent. not knowing or caring 
one way or the other. 

At Westminster this Parliament’s last week was devoted 
mainly to electioneering, more or less disguised. The two 
parties achieved unity only briefly, when members from both 
sides deplored the BBC’s handling of the news during the 
strike. Some felt that the bulletins should have been longer: 
others felt that they were quite tedious enough as it was. 

In addition to the Conservative and Labour pronounce- 
ments discussed on another page, a Communist election mani- 
festo appeared, urging militant action for peace, more pay for 
all, and nationalisation without compensation. 

In the Upper House, Lord Pethick - Lawrence, for the 
Labour Party, assailed the Government’s policy of raising 
Bank rate as ‘ruthless and non-discriminatory’—exactly the 
qualities which had commended the policy of State manipula- 
tion of Bank rate to the Labour Party in the days when it 
was not allowed to, because the Bank of England was not 


nationalised. 


\ Fleet Street settled into its pre-election stride, one 


According to the Manchester Guardian's political corre- 
spondent, the Prime Minister’s announcement of the abolition 
of purchase tax on non-woollen cloth and domestic textiles 
was received with frenzied acclaim by Conservative back- 
benchers, pre-election political resentment by the Opposition, 
and a reddened face by the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
‘though whether this was the afterglow of a good lunch, or 
the blush of recollection as he recited in his mind all the 
irguments he had advanced to the House only last Thursday 
against abolishing all the purchase tax, was not revealed to 
the House.’ 

Half the quantity offered at Monday’s London auction of 
Indian tea had to be withdrawn without attracting a bid; and 
on Tuesday, reductions in the retail price of tea from 4d. to 8d. 
a pound were announced by many of the leading dis- 
tributors—an agreeable election gift to the Conservatives, as 
the price of tea has been one of the more irritating of the 
Government’s cost-of-living problems in the past few months. 

The Government had the satisfaction, too, of seeing proof 
that the recent economic pulling-in-of-horns has done what 
it was intended to do. Gold reserves, declining during the past 
few months, took an upward turn again in April. So did the 
balance with the European Payments Union. With exports 
running at a record high level, the Government’s economic 
hand has been strengthened. 








INDUSTRY 

The rail strike, which would have been official, was pre- 
vented at the last moment because the union concerned chose 
to accept a formula that it had previously rejected with con- 
tumely. In the strikes in the Yorkshire pits and the London 
garages, which are both unofficial, no such easy preventive 
measure was feasible. The three had one thing in common: 
they were disputes between union and union, or union and 
members. 

The Electrical Trades Union, after discreetly waiting to 
allow the public resentment to die down, is now trying to 
punish those of its members who defied its authority in the 
Lyons’ strike a year ago by denying them cash benefits for 
five years. 

The first contract with the Independent TV Authority was 
signed with the Associated Broadcasting Company, which is 
to provide the weekend programmes for London. But the 
Scots whisky distillers have decided to keep out of com- 
mercial television; and the target date for its opening has had 
to be postponed yet once again (it was initially intended to 
reach TV screens before the Coronation). Meanwhile, sound 
radio is striking a blow for itself: the first of the BBC’s VHF 
stations has been opened. Sir Ian Jacob made one of his rare 
broadcasts after the nine o’clock news, to celebrate the 
occasion. ‘The VHF system,’ he said. ‘means two things: 
transmitters and receivers.’ 

Fark East 


Although the US government’s change of heart on Formosa 
was well received in the US (and everywhere else except in 
Formosa), American commentators could not resist quietly 
pulling the legs of the State Department, which had been 
insisting that Nationalist China must be represented at any 
conference, and of Mr. Dulles. who has now admitted the 
Nationalists’ dispensability. There was some concern in 
America, though, about what will happen if Chiang digs his 
heels in. Walter Lippman thinks it might be possible for Chiang 
to tell his troops not to fire ‘or. at a minimum. not to hit any- 
thing if they do fire’ but he cannot see Chiang submitting to any 
formal public ban on hostilities. Here. The Times is also doubt- 
ful. ‘The most that a cease-fire can do,’ it has argued in an 
editorial, ‘is to beg the question’; what is required. it thinks 
is ‘an undertaking not to resort to force. rather than a promise 
to abandon it.’ The relevance of this ingenious distinction was 
somewhat diminished in the next sentence by an admission 
that hobody can expect any attention to be paid to such an 
undertaking anyway. The general feeling here, however. is that 
no matter what Chiang may say or do, the State Department 
has extricated itself from a very nasty and dangerous 
predicament 

Little is known of the junta who have come up behind Ngo 
Dinh Diem in Saigon, but its assumption of power increases the 
divergence between French and US interests there. As the New 
York Times has made clear, US policy in Indo-China 1s 
designed simply to preserve Southern Viet Nam from Com- 
munism: and although this is obviously in the French interest 
too. the French are far from happy about the way the US are 
setting about it 


Both houses of parliament 


in India have now unanimously 


decided to penalise the practice of ‘untouchability’ in any 
form, throughout the country 
AMERICA 

The US government has been assaile I! sides for tts 
handling of (or failure to handle) the Salk va e. In a four- 


column front-page editorial the New York Herald-Tribune 
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demanded that Congress should pass emergency legislation 
forthwith in order to keep the vaccine from the black 
marketeers. 

Tests are being carried out in the US on roadside rosebushes, 
not for decorative purposes, but to serve as a crash barrier. It 
has been found that Multiflora Japonica, which grows eight 
feet tall and eight feet thick, can be driven into at speeds up to 
50 m.p.h. with no worse a shock to the driver (according to 
one of the testers) than he would receive on a sledge running 
into a snowdrift. 


MIDDLE East 


Egypt and Israel are showing some disposition at last to 
reach a modus vivendi on the Gaza area, under the benevolent 
supervision of UN. But Israel, Ben-Gurion made clear in an 
interview with the Sunday Times correspondent, remains 
deeply suspicious of British moves, and resentful of Sir 
Anthony Eden’s recent moves in connection with the Middle 
East defence—the latest being the handing over of Habbaniya 
air base to Iraq, under the terms of the pact between Britain. 
Iraq and Turkey. 

In South Africa the Appeal Court Quorum Bill continued on 
its course through the parliament: not being affected by the 
rules safeguarding the constitution, it appeared likely to be 
passed before the end of the week, thereby improving Mr. 
Strydom’s chances of obtaining a docile judiciary. 

In the North, the agreement between the French Govern- 
ment and the Tunisian nationalists provoked an immediate 
reaction from the right-wing settlers’ movement, Présence Fran- 
caise. Its leader, General Rime-Bruneau, announced that ‘cor- 
rective measures’ would be taken against sympathisers with 
the new agreement; and shortly afterwards 81-year-old Dr. 
Burnet, a former head of the Pasteur Institute and a chairman 
of the Franco-Tunisian co-operation movement, was clubbed 
by a gang of roughs, who went on to beat up other known sym- 
pathisers. For the first time, the French authorities took decisive 
action; the Resident-General ordered the arrest and deporta- 
tion of Rime-Bruneau. In the meantime. preparations were 
being made to welcome the returning exile, Habib Bourguiba, 
who will bring with him the self-government agreement signed 
by the French. 

EUROPE 

After starting in an unusually congenial atmosphere, the 
Vienna meeting on the Austrian treaty ran into snags during 
the week; the first day’s bulletin announcing ‘notable progress’ 
has been followed by less optimistic pronouncements. 

The last obstacle in the way of the Paris Agreements was 
removed when M. Pinay and Herr Hoffman, the Saar Chief 
Minister. signed the Franco-Saar economic convention—the 
conclusion of which had been one of the conditions precedent 
made by the French Government to final ratification. 

The new Italian President, Signor Gronchi, has been rather 
too far left of centre in the past for his election to please the 
West; but the swing away from Communism in Italy has been 
so marked :n recent weeks that nobody is very alarmed. 

The East German authorities made it known that they were 
willing to negotiate with the West Germans on the subject of 
the increased road tolls to Berlin: the West Germans stuck to 
the policy of not recognising the Eastern puppets, except at 
lower administrative levels. So the subject has had to be taken 
up by the occupying powers—though the Russians, trying hard 
to look sincere in their new ‘united Germany’ policy. will prob- 
ably try to insist that the Germans be left to settle it among 
themselves. 
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Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


ment’s decision to abolish all purchase tax on non- 

woollen and domestic textiles. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether it will swing any significant number of votes one 
way or the other, in spite of Mr. Herbert Morrison’s ponderous 
warning that ‘it will be known in the County Palatine who are 
the authors of this change.’ The idea that the electors of 
Lancashire vote only, or even primarily, about Lancashire 
matters is, I am convinced, an illusion fostered by Lancashire 
MPs. To the cotton industry it is a useful illusion, enabling 
the industry to form, through the terrified Lancashire MPs, a 
powerful pressure-group, one of the most powerful lobbies in 
British politics today. The effect of this lobby has been to 
prevent any Government (Conservative or Labour) from taking 
the drastic action which is needed to make one of the most 
inefficient industries in the country viable. 


But I do not think there is any evidence that at election time 
the electors of Lancashire identify themselves with an industry 
which may employ some of them, but for which they have no 
affection or respect. (Ask a mill-worker or a mill-girl in Darwen 
what he or she votes about, and I think the state of the cotton 
industry will be found to be very low on the list.) Britain is 
politically a far more homogeneous country than is sometimes 
remembered, and the voters of Lancashire, reading papers 
which are edited from London, watching television pro- 
grammes which are transmitted from Lime Grove, think very 
much in the same way as the voters of London. Have a look, 
for example, at the last Lancashire by-election result: a by- 
election which was held when doubts and misgivings in Lanca- 
shire were at their strongest, and when the Government had 
announced no concessions to the cotton industry at all. The 
result showed that the swing (in favour of the Government) in 
Lancashire did not significantly differ from that in other parts 
of the country. The so-called issues at elections are no more 
than the driftwood on the surface. The causes of movements 
in public opinion lie many fathoms deeper. 


M UCH too much fuss is being made about the Govern- 


There seem to me to be only two facts which one can really 
take as firm guides. The first is that the swing of the pendulum 
is real: since 1867 no party (except the Liberal Party in 1910) 
has ever won more than two successive elections. A movement 
of public opinion, in fact, takes place, whatever the promises 
in the programmes, whatever the supposed issues, whatever a 
party’s record in office. The second fact is that this movement 
can be traced in every section of the electorate: the rich and 
the poor, the male and the female, the old and the young. If 
the lower income groups show a swing to the Left, there will 
be a similar swing to the Left in the upper income groups, 
though not necessarily so marked. In short, the movement of 
public opinion exists quite apart from the ephemera of issues, 
programmes and party behaviour, and also quite apart from 
considerations of class, occupation or age. My own belief is 
that the explanation lies in the nature of the phenomenon 
which we call public opinion. Public opinion seems to me a 
shorthand description of what can—a little more precisely— 
be called the prevailing atmosphere or climate of the time. 

Keynes once wrote of the difference between what he called 
‘inside’ or informed opinion and public opinion. ‘Inside’ 
opinion is the opinion of politicians, academics, civil servants, 
journalists, and so on. It is always far ahead of public opinion, 


but it ‘gradually percolates to wider and wider circles.’ These 
wider circles are ‘susceptible, in time, to argument, common 
sense or self-interest.” This point seems to me to be valid. 
Intellectual ideas obviously contribute a lot to the formation 
of public—or electoral—opinion. Fabianism clearly influenced 
the result in 1906 and Keynesism the result in 1945. But intel- 
lectual ideas are not all. As Keynes himself acknowledged, 
factors like self-interest intrude. As this month’s number of 
Socialist Commentary notes: ‘On the whole the country is— 
and feels—more prosperous.’ It is my belief that intellectual 
ideas and self-interest have combined to produce a climate of 
opinion which will produce a substantial Conservative victory. 


Meanwhile, I have before me the manifesto of the National 
Liberal Party, which seeks to explain, among other things, why 
‘the National Liberals have aligned themselves with the 
modern Conservative Party.’ (I like the use of the word 
‘modern’; it leaves us in no doubt that the National Liberals 
did not really like the Conservatives before the younger Pitt.) 
As I read it I could not recall the name of one National Liberal 
Member of Parliament, so I consulted the National Liberal 
Organisation in London. The answer I was given was that 
there are now no National Liberal Members of Parliament. 
Why, then, have a manifesto? The answer is that there is a 
Liberal-Unionist group in the House of Commons. This is 
composed of twenty members who are variously known as 
Conservative and Liberal, Liberal and Conservative, Conserva- 
tive and National Liberal, and National Liberal and Conserva- 
tive. The common factor which unites them is that they have 
all been adopted in their constituencies by combined Con- 
servative and National Liberal associations. Apart from having 
a Whip of their own, which gives Sir Herbert Butcher some- 
thing to do, they have no other distinctive identity. Why, then, 
again, produce a National Liberal manifesto? The answer is 
that ‘outside Parliament the National Liberal Council focuses 
and expresses the views of those Liberals who believe in com- 
bined action.’ The short word for it is hoodwinking. 

I am interested to see that Mr. Konni Zilliacus has been, 
adopted as Labour candidate for what, in the absence of a 
Conservative landslide, must be considered a safe seat. Mr. 
Zilliacus is a very lovable personality, and he was the most 
popular member that Gateshead has had for many a long year. 
He was popular in spite of the fact that he always tends to make 
speeches which last for about two hours, starting with his early 
days in Geneva and working steadily through every meeting of 
the League of Nations up to 1939. His letters to the New 
Statesman are equally long, and one can imagine Mr. Basil K. 
Martin saying: ‘Another letter from Konni; we'll have to put 
the letters down into smaller type this week.’ But what I don’t 
understand is why Mr. Zilliacus, a man of independent views, 
wishes to get elected as Labour Member of Parliament only 
to be expelled again. It is an odd form of masochism. One 
Labour member who will not be expelled is Mr. James 
Callaghan, who perked up in the House on Monday. Here is 
a youthful politician who has developed every political 
antenna. He exploits his few months on the lower deck merci- 
lessly: if one took him seriously one would assume he had 
spent years stripped to the waist in the boiler-room. In con- 
versation he has a straightforward BBC accent. On the public 
platform he adopts an accent which is clearly meant to indicate 
that he is one of the boys. What more do you want to know? 
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Guilt and Innocence 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


UT of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki explosions a cloud 

of guilt fell on to intellectual America, and on none 

more stingingly than those who had conceived and 
created the means. “The physicists have known sin,’ said Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, the chief atomic adviser to the United 
States Government, ‘and this is a knowledge which they cannot 
lose.” In the immediate post-war years the scientists’ con- 
science, working like yeast in the back-to-normal climate of 
the time, put the brake effectively on atomic development in 
the United States. Even when to the most innocent there 
could no longer be any doubt about Russia’s hostility to 
America and the allies whom American power protected, it 
still worked powerfully against recovery. A report on the 
possibilities of constructing a hydrogen bomb lay unheeded, 
in spite of the efforts of Dr. Edward Teller, a physicist who 
could discern more clearly than Dr. Oppenheimer the 
realities of power and distinguish more realistically between 
private morality and public duty, until Russia had exploded 
an atomic bomb six times more powerful than that which had 
destroyed Hiroshima. 


Last year Dr. Oppenheimer was tried for his opinions and 
found guilty of having been wrong. Contrary to the impression 
created by the laborious course of the hearings and the sensa- 
tional way in which they were reported, Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
loyalty to the government which he served was not the greatest 
Single issue of the case. The inquisftion’s final report made it 
perfectly clear that his loyalty was beyond question, and it 
spoke warmly of his ‘high degree of discretion.” Yet Dr. 
Oppenheimer was judged to be a bad security risk and so his 
services as chief atomic adviser to the government came to 
an end. How could a man whose loyalty was beyond question 
and who had an ‘unusual ability to keep to himself vital secrets’ 
be judged a bad security risk? Why did it seem expedient to 
wreck a distinguished career? 

It was not because of his former association with the Com- 
munist Party or because he maintained some apparently (but 
not actually) dangerous friendships, although minute details 
of these filled many pages. It was not because his opinions 
as to whether and in what form and how soon a hydrogen 
bomb could be made had been proved mistaken. It was not 
because of his initial general opposition to the hydrogen bomb 
project. ‘The Gray Board found against Dr. Oppenheimer 
primarily because, following President Truman’s decision that 
work on the hydrogen bomb should go ahead at full speed, 
‘he did not show the enthusiastic support for the programme 
which might have been expected of the chief atomic adviser 
to the government under the circumstances.’ Indeed, the report 
added, ‘a failure to communicate an abandonment of his 
earlier position undoubtedly had an effect upon other 
scientists.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer is a great scientist, but like many of his 
kind he is politically naive, and his specialised mind does not 
operate incisively when it ventures into the field of morality. 
This would have mattered not at all if he had not allowed his 
private moral sentiments to colour his judgements and atti- 
tudes as a scientist, and furthermore as a scientist who occupied 
the most important and influential political positions. The 
inquisition satisfied itself that he had been in some funda- 
mental sense opposed to the development of the hydrogen 


bomb, and found that his conduct had been “sufficiently 
disturbing as to raise a doubt as to whether his future participa. 
tion, if characterised by the same attitudes in a government 
programme relating to the national defence, would be clearly 
consistent with the best interests of security.” Was this a just 
conclusion? And was it justly phrased? One must admit that 
in the context of the American system, which could not but 
give a political significance to the actions (and inaction) of a 
scientific adviser so highly placed as Dr. Oppenheimer, and 
in that also of the rigid and complex security requirements 
and arrangements, it was an inevitable conclusion. But was 
it necessary to arrive at it so publicly, so painfully, with such 
a damaging effect upon an innocent man’s reputation? In this 
country, for example, a person in a comparable position 
would probably have been dismissed quietly, or, rather, would 
have been given the opportunity of resigning. In fact Dr. 
Oppenheimer was given such an opportunity but chose instead 
to face his judges, who found him fundamentally wanting. 
Those same judges, it should be said, did not relish their task; 
they declared, indeed, that if it had not been for the rigid 
circumscription of security regulations and criteria, a mature 
practical judgement could have been exercised and an alter- 
native recommendation arrived at. But that recommendation 
would still have been that ‘Dr. Oppenheimer simply not be 
used as consultant.’ The verdict would have been unaltered, 
although more gently delivered. 


An article by Joseph and Stewart Alsop in Harper's 
Magazine, entitled “We Accuse,’ was typical of the generous 
liberal reaction. They compared the Oppenheimer case to 
that of Dreyfus, and in their first paragraph spoke bitterly 
of the triumph by organised injustice over the liberal spirit. 
They accused the American Government in general and the 
Atomic Energy Commission in particular of a ‘shocking 
miscarriage of justice.” They accused Admiral Louis Strauss, 
the chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
chief political supporter of Dr. Teller, thanks to whom 
America developed the hydrogen bomb in the nick of time, 
of venting the bitterness of old disputes through the security 
system. Lastly, they accused the security system itself ‘as 
being subject to this kind of ugliness, and as inherently 
repugnant in its present standards and procedures to every 
high tradition of the American past.’ By concentrating largely 
upon the evidence brought to prove that Dr. Oppenheimer 
had been, and to suggest that perhaps he still was, ‘soft on 
Communism,’ by attacking principally the method employed 
to bring about his dismissal and to justify it, and by ignoring 
the underlying issue—which was, to put it crudely, whether 
a scientist should allow his moral sentiments to interfere with 
his duty towards the government which he serves, and, in 
so doing, place himself arrogantly above other men—they 
wrote an eloquent and just defence of Dr. Oppenheimer. But 
this particular defence had already been offered by the Gray 
Board itself, which found no evidence of disloyalty but, on 
the contrary, ‘much responsible and positive evidence of the 
loyalty and love of country’ of Dr. Oppenheimer. Indeed, its 
report said plainly, ‘America owed him a great debt of grati- 
tude for loyal and magnificent service.’ The Alsops’ attack on 
the security system may or may not be justified (and here | 
should say hesitantly that I think it is, certainly so far as 
method is concerned); and it may or may not be true that 
Admiral Strauss and others vented the bitterness of old disputes 
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during the hearings; but if one keeps one’s eye on the main 
jssue—the issue far transcending any local significance—it 
is impossible to agree that in the dismissal of Dr. Oppenheimer 
any miscarriage of justice took place. Dr. Oppenheimer was 
undeniably innocent, and, given the nature of his position and 
influence, in his innocence lay his guilt. 

* * * 


The account* by Mr. Shepley and Mr. Blair of the hydrogen 
bomb project, setting in perspective Dr. Oppenheimer’s part 
in it, leaves little room for doubt. This book has already been, 
as it was bound to be, fiercely attacked in the United States. 
In the New York Herald Tribune the Alsops went for it tooth 
and nail, singling out some of its too partisan comments and 
certain (not major) errors of fact. From their article, which 
[ read long before this book was published in England, | 
had the impression that Mr. Shepley and Mr. Blair were 
concerned to denigrate Dr. Oppenheimer. I do not know 
whether the English edition is the same as the American, but 
it does not give the impression that its object is to smear Dr. 
Oppenheimer. In the matter of his opinions it comes down 
against him, but I do not see how it could do otherwise. It 
praises Dr. Teller at Dr. Oppenheimer’s expense, but that also 
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seems to be inevitable. I do not know whether Teller or 
Oppenheimer is ultimately the greater human being, but I 
do know that if it had not been for Teller Russia might have 
been stronger than America, and as a citizen of one of the 
many countries which have remained unmolested because of 
America’s great power, I am bound to draw the obvious 
conclusion. And I am thankful also for Teller’s worldly 
wisdom. If I am to choose between the scientist hamstrung by 
his own moral anguish and the other who makes some effort 
to understand the political world of here and now and to 
choose unhesitatingly the lesser against the greater evil, then 
my support goes out to the latter, to the one who writes: 
‘. .. it is not the scientist’s job to determine whether a 
hydrogen bomb should be constructed, whether it should be 
used, or how it should be used. This responsibility rests with 
the American people and with their chosen representatives.’ 
That indeed for scientists, and for all others whose special 
knowledge gives them special influence, is the only ‘modest 
way of looking into an uncertain future.’ They have no 
alternative to losing their innocence, coming to terms with 
their guilt, and working (‘enthusiastically’) for the bad against 
the worse. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


1 HAVE MANY memories of Arthur Deakin. I sat with him 
once, at the other side of a large polished table in Transport 
House, discussing the question of Communists in the trade 
union movement. With his cigar—and it was usually an outsize 
cigar—in one hand, he might have seemed a caricature of the 
caricatures of him. But when I mentioned the possibility of 
legislative action against the Communists, such as had been 
taken in Australia, the hand which did not hold the cigar came 
crashing down on the table. ‘Let me tell you this, if any action 
such as you mention is ever proposed, the whole weight of the 
trade union movement will be brought against it.’ Deakin 
was, in fact,-a man of firmer principles than most. He had his 
faults, his lack of vision, as a trade union leader, but all of 
them were the reverse side of his virtues, of his stubborn loyal- 
ties and his attachment to principle. Moreover, there was no 
personal bitterness in him. In the afternoon, at a Labour Part) 
conference, he could flay the Communists and the Bevanites: 
but in the evening he would find no difficulty in mixing with 
them, and there was no more jovial company than his. He 
was in many ways a big man, and the trade union movement 
is going to miss sorely leaders of his stature. Citrine, Bevin, 
Evans, Deakin: they have all gone, and what the TUC is 
left with now are the Geddes Hacks. 
* * * 

1 AM AMUSED by the series of election articles called ‘Off the 
Party Line,’ which the News Chronicle is running during the 
campaign under the direction of Mr. Percy Cudlipp. Five 
‘independents’ have been asked to contribute their views. The) 
are Mr. J. B. Priestley, Mr. Dingle Foot, Mr. Kingsley Martin, 
Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge and Miss Marghanita Laski. As far 
as I know, Mr. Muggeridge is the only one of these ‘indepen- 
dents’ who certainly does not stand to the Left. Mr. Priestley 
is a lapsed Socialist, a sort of Poujade of the super-tax class. 
Mr. Kingsley Martin and Miss Marghanita Laski both boast 
their own brands of Socialism. Which leaves Mr. Dingle Foot, 
the avowed Liberal. But not for long. I do not wish to forestall 
the News Chronicle, but I learn on good authority that Mr. 
Foot is about to announce his desertion from the Liberals and 

*Tue HyproGeN Boos. By James Shepley and Clay Blair, Jr. 
(Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.) 





his intention of voting for the Labour Party. On the whole, 
the adventure seems to be weighted pretty effectively on the 
side of the Labour Party, which may be odd in the News 
Chronicle, but is not so odd in a series arranged by Mr. Percy 
Cudlipp, the former editor of the Daily Herald. 
* . . 

MR. R. H. S. CROSSMAN, MP, asked his Sunday newspaper readers 
last week whether we should be represented at high-level talks 
by Sir Anthony Eden, ‘the expert diplomatist whom Americans 
trust,” or by Clement Attlee, who stopped ‘the Americans 
launching atom warfare in Korea’; a rather blatantly loaded 
question, since whatever else Mr. Attlee has stopped in his 
time he did not stop the Americans launching atom warfare in 
Korea, and I am surprised that Mr. Crossman, however much 
he disagrees with Mr. Attlee, should when desiring to extol 
his achievements have to fall back on an entirely imaginary 
triumph. Garbled press reports had said that President Truman 
was ready to atom-bomb the Chinese and Mr. Attlee dashed 
off to Washington. (At the last election Transport House pro- 
duced a strip cartoon showing Mr. Attlee scurrying into an 
aeroplane for Washington and returning full of smiles. With 
praiseworthy respect for the conventions of the medium, it 
called its strip “The Flight that Saved the World.’) The reports 
were, of course, false and Richard Rovere and Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., have described the Attlee-Truman meeting as ‘the 
most pointless conference of its sort ever held.’ It was said at 
the time that Mr. Attlee mumbled so much that poor President 
Truman, although very anxious to be helpful, found this diffi- 
cult, as he could not hear what Mr. Attlee was talking about. 


* od e 


IN SOME WAYS we deserve to be called barbarian. We support 
an excellent Royal Fine Art Commission and withhold from 
it the power to do anything effective in the areas where its 
corrective influence is most needed. In the City of London, 
for example, where the opportunities provided by the destruc- 
tion of war are being set aside and the task of reconstruction 
botched by piecemeal development. What can one feel but 
shame, looking at the revolting barracks which have already 
raised their forbidding walls in the city, contemplating the 
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horrors to come? The Commission in its thirteenth report 
expresses concern, and well it might. It will be consulted of 
course, but will its opinion be heeded? Not if the City runs 
true to form. The precedent is its treatment of Wren’s plan. 

* ” * 


OWING TO THE newspaper strike the Sunday Pictorial had to 
wait till last week before taking its revenge on the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for his remark that the newspaper stories about 
Princess Margaret and Group Captain Townsend had been 
a stunt. The Pictorial’s main complaint against the Archbishop 
is that he is out of touch with public opinion and it cites as 
evidence that a large majority in a Daily Mirror poll disagreed 
with the Archbishop’s views on adultery and divorce. (The 
Archbishop seems to be dogged by polls. A writer in the 
twentieth century has apparently taken a private survey and 
arrived at the conclusion that ‘the number of people wishing 
to be married is greater than the number of Arch- 
bishops. . . .”) It would be a pity if the Pictorial were to 
start taking its stunts seriously. Its philosophy is obviously 
what Lord Radcliffe had in mind when he said recently: 
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“Into the void I seem to see rushing a theory of democracy jn 
which the leaders recognise no higher duty than to try to 
find out what the public wants and then to see that it gets it~ 
a sort of bungalow populi, bungalow dei theory.’ 


- * ~ 


I HEAR THAT the harm inflicted on Fleet Street by the newspaper 
strike has been even more serious than expected. The loss jn 
circulation to the evening newspapers is, I believe, something 
like fifteen per cent. 


n * * 


WILBRAHAM COOPER, who died in London this week at the age 
of 79, held for many of the inter-war years an ill-defined but 
invaluable position on the staff of the Spectator. He was a 
sound leader-writer and a shrewd, though generally cautious, 
adviser on editorial policy. It was as a proof-reader that he 
excelled. ‘Little, if anything, escaped his unerring eye,” wrote 
Wilson Harris in his autobiography. The truth was that nothing 
did. Derek Verschoyle, a former colleague, writes about him 
in our correspondence columns. PHAROS 


The Future of Germany 


By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH* 


matic meaning, that the restoration of sovereignty to 

Western Germany comes ten years, almost to the day, 
after the unconditional German surrender on May 7, 1945? 
Ten years ago, the total collapse of Hitler’s Germany seemed 
to mark the end of an epoch. Today, continuity is restored, 
and it is all too evident that most of the distinctive features 
of pre-war Germany have survived. The Nazi regime now 
appears, not as a culmination, but almost as an interlude in 
German history, when the less spectacular but more realisable 
objectives of German policy were sacrificed to the megalo- 
mania of a dictator and his henchmen. For anyone trying to 
look into the future of Germany—and who can afford not 
to?—it is essential to grasp this fact. What will count to- 
morrow is not the Nazi perversion, which survives only among 
a lunatic fringe, but trends which are powerful because, unlike 
transitory political constellations, they reflect permanent 
demographic, economic and geographical facts: Germany’s 
key position in the heart of Europe, its manpower, its abun- 
dant natural resources, and its industrial potential. To these 
must be added the historical fact, so important in shaping 
the whole German mentality, that Germany, a Central 
European Power simultaneously facing East and West, has 
never in modern times belonged to the Western community 
or wholeheartedly accepted the moral values or political 
assumptions current in Western Europe. 

The phase in post-war German history which began in 1949 
with the creation of the Federal German Republic is now 
finished. For six years the policy of co-operation with the 
West, sponsored by Dr. Adenauer, was accepted by most 
Germans, partly as a necessary means of economic rehabilita- 
tion, but first and foremost as the surest guarantee for the 
restoration of independence, sovereignty and equality. How- 
ever sincere the West German Government may have been in 
this policy, it was for the majority of Germans a matter of 
tactics, not of conviction. And those tactics having produced 
the desired result, Germany is now ready to move on to the 
next objective. The star of Dr. Adenauer is on the wane, the 
policy for which he stands—namely, the integration of Ger- 
many in the Western Alliance—has lost its savour. More and 


'y it a mere accident of history, or has it a deeper sympto- 


more Germans are convinced that at this stage it is less likely 
to further than to stand in the way of German reunification; 
and German reunification is now the major issue which 
transcends and overshadows all others. It is too easily for- 
gotten, outside Germany, that Germany does not exist; it is 
merely a geographical expression. But no German is prepared 
to accept permanent partition. The sentiment of German 
unity, deep-set and primitive, is capable at any moment of 
sweeping the German people in a great outburst of irresistible 
emotion. The key factor in the next phase, which has already 
begun, will be the struggle for Germany. 

What form that struggle will take no one can foretell; we 
can only take note of the possible lines of policy. One thing, 
however, is certain: German policy will pursue strictly Ger- 
man interests. The emotional craving for a ‘European solu- 
tion,” which was still the vogue in Germany as recently as 
twelve months ago, has disappeared, a bubble pricked by the 
EDC fiasco and the Saar controversy. Germans are conscious 
of the position of strength which the cold war has given them, 
and see themselves cast in the happy role of tertius gaudens. 
They will not trail along in anyone’s baggage-waggon, sil 
about in ante-rooms, or play the ignoble role of a satellite. 
Why should they? They are well aware that Germany is on 
the way to becoming, if it is not already, the most prosperous 
and powerful state in Europe west of Russia, amply endowed 
with substantial bargaining points if it comes to a deal with 
either side. The Bismarckian tradition of an eastern alliance 
is not dead; the Rapallo Treaty and the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
Pact still echo in German hearts. But what the majority of 
Germans would prefer—and their number increases daily— 
are immediate successful negotiations between the Western 
Powers and Russia for a reunited Germany. What they will 
not brook is delay, or failure under any pretext, or the 
suspicion that German interests are being subordinated to the 
exigencies of American world policy. If the Western Allies do 
not negotiate seriously, and show themselves ready, if neces- 
sary, for substantial concessions, the Germans will. 

This issue already transcends the shadow-boxing of German 
party politics. Even the West German Catholics, who tactically 





* Professor of Medieval History in the University of Liverpool. 
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have most to lose, are moving with the tide; already the 
Catholic Centre Party has come out against Dr. Adenauer, 
and the split in the ranks of the Christian Democratic Union 
is widening. On the question of unity, the parties of the Right 
are at one with the parties of the Left. And not far in the 
background is the further question of the territories lost by 
Germany—in the West as well as in the East—in 1945. Few 
Germans of any political complexion have reconciled them- 
selves to the permanence of these losses; they have written 
off the boundaries of 1941 with the rest of the lumber of 
Hitlerism, but the frontiers of 1937 are the minimum that will 
satisfy them, and if circumstances are favourable, they will 
not be slow in staking out a new claim to those of 1939. 


The Germany of 1955, like the Weimar Republic in its day, 
is for Germans a temporary expedient or makeshift. So far 
as the Democratic Republic in the East is concerned, that is 
a platitude; but few realise that it is equally true of the Federal 
Republic in the West. When reunification comes—and neither 
the Eastern nor the Western bloc is any longer in a position 
to prevent it—both will be swept away unmourned, as surely 
and irretrievably as Bismarck’s unification swept away the 
German Confederation, and a ‘New Germany’ will arise. The 
shape of that new Germany is already dimly visible. It will be 
rearmed, and militarily a factor which the Great Powers will 
have to take into account; but it will belong to no power-block, 
and will use its resources for its own ends, to extend.its own 
sphere of influence between the contending systems. It will 
be technically a democracy, with a democratic apparatus of 
government; but the forces that drive the machine will not be 
democratic. Today, as in 1919, parliamentary democracy is 
a system imposed on Germany from outside, and the Germans 
have little faith in its durability, and no genuine sympathy 
with, or understanding of, democratic self-government. Ger- 
man liberalism has lost its ethical content; the proud tradition 
of German idealism, which reached back to Immanuel Kant 
and exercised so profound an influence in nineteenth-century 
England, is a mere memory. After the last feeble flicker on 
July 20, 1944, it counts no more; and those who, like Karl 
Jasrers and Ernst Wiechert, sought after the war to restore 
the moral foundations, long ago gave up in despair. 

If the parliamentary game does not go deep with any Ger- 
man, it is because they are aware that real power resides 
elsewhere—namely, in finance and industry, which, as the 
French specialist in German affairs, Edmond Vermeil, has 
observed, are the only powers in Germany ‘solidly based and 
sure of the future.’ The danger today, and in the foreseeable 
future, is not—as many Germans, fearing the instability of 
their fellow-countrymen, believe—that the Germans will 
blindly follow the first demagogue. who emerges like the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. It is rather that they will accept any regime 
which promises strong government, economic security, and 
the pursuit of national aims; and this is offered at the moment 
by a sharply Right-wing solution, based on the economic and 
financial power of heavy industry. Hence, in Vermeil’s words, 
‘the future pattern will be a strict organisation of social. 
economic and administrative activity,’ providing a massive 
concentration of power against a divided world. 

Germany is on the march again—but with a difference. The 
Wagnerian phase is over. This time it is marching, not to the 
heady, militant strains of Siegfried, but rather (shall we say?) 
to the strident, metallic clang of Honegger’s Pacific 231. 
It is in their growing economic power, rather than in military 
strength, that Germans put their trust—in the vaunted Ger- 
man superiority (still an article of faith in Germany) in 
technique, method and organisation. They are as aware as 
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we are that the world of 1955—and 1956 and 1957—is not 
the world of 1939, that relatively their power is much smaller 
than it was before the war, and that they are unlikely ever 
again to compete on equal military terms with the USA or 
the USSR. But they are also aware that the world of today 
and tomorrow offers them excellent chances, if not in world 
politics, at any rate as a major power—and probably as the 
major power—in Europe. The pessimistic view, so prevalent 
in the immediate post-war years, that Germany survives only 
as ‘a burnt-out crater of power politics’ is a thing of the past. 
A Swiss historian, writing of Germany’s role in history from 
Bismarck to Hitler, recently described it as ‘the great 
catalyst.’ Ten years ago that role seemed to be played out. 
Today it is only too evident that it is not, and that Germany, 
which so often in modern times has disturbed the peace of 
Europe, will continue—because of its peculiar combination 
of vigour and instability, sentiment and hard materialism, 
unbalanced extremism and calculated raison d’état—to be a 
centre of unrest and a focal point for all those forces of disso- 
lution and transformation which threaten the world in which 
we live. 


Freedom and Catholic 
Power 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


Blanshard explains that he is concerned with ‘something 

larger and more significant than Ireland: a world-wide 
cultural and political force . . . which may change the future 
of Western democracy, particularly if it is not understood.’ 
Ireland is chosen merely as a pilot model: the author’s real 
interest is about what would happen in a Catholic United 
States—or a Catholic England. An interesting speculation, in 
view of the increasing influence of Catholicism in both 
countries: unfortunately Blanshard is not the most reliable 
of guides to the pilot model. Industrious he is, and fair-minded, 
as I can testify, having met him while he was collecting his 
material; courageous, too, in visiting and making himself 
known to militant organisations who would not have been 


| his foreword to The Irish and Catholic Power* Paul 


*Tue Irish AND CATHOLIC Power. By Paul, Blanshard. (Derek 
Verschoyle, 18s.) 
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surprised to find horns growing under his Homburg. But he 
is always the lawyer, mindful of his brief. Before he ever 
went to Ireland, he was convinced that Catholicism threatened 
western democracy. So if he has managed to give an impres- 
sion of accuracy and impartiality in these pages (marred only 
by a partial and inaccurate introduction by an Ulster journalist, 
H. Montgomery Hyde), it is really because he does not want 
to leave easy openings for the defence, and because he realises 
that it will create a better impression on a jury of readers than 
too vigorous a display of forensic bias. 

He does make a few slips, usually in cases where he has 
failed to get first-hand confirmation. I find it hard to believe 
that the declaration of the Irish Republic in 1949 was ‘a bitter 
pill for British public opinion,’ perhaps because I have so 
rarely met a Briton who cares tuppence for Irish affairs; and 
to repeat Yeats’s malicious canard that ‘you could hardly 
throw a stick in Dublin without hitting one of O’Connell’s 
bastards’ merely reveals Blanshard’s animus: Dan had some 
thumping faults but promiscuity was not one of them. Still 
for the most part Blanshard declined to take his evidence 
from suspect sources—from frightened anonymous anti- 
clericals in pubs: if his book is effective it is because the 
bulk of his sources are Catholic, so much so that without his 
comments it could have been issued as a Church Primer with- 
out anybody worrying. 

To confound opponents out of their own mouths is not 
as fair as it seems, as any student of election literature (or 
of Bardell v. Pickwick) will realise. Quotations have to be 
put in their context; their sources need to be evaluated. An 
English reader is unlikely to realise that some dire warning 
Blanshard quotes about heretics may be the utterance of a 
notorious crackpot or crank; or that its significance may lie 
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less in the warning than in the heres; (a denunciation of 
Catholics who send their sons to Trinity College, Dublin, 
without permission, or who join mixed cycling clubs, may 
be a reflection of the existence of large numbers of Catholics 
enjoying TCD tuition or mixed cycling). Irish Protestants 
know that Blanshard’s picture is false: that considering the 
bitter past and the precarious present (the Republic of 
Ireland is 95 per cent. Catholic) a very fair balance betweep 
Church and State, majority and minority, has been maintained: 
and that the condition approximating to ‘genteel terror’ which 
Blanshard convinced himself exists in the country is less likely 
to be found in Dublin than it is in Washington. As an anony- 
mous member of the minority wrote recently in a Dublin 
Catholic paper, ‘The Southern Protestant does not feel that 
he lives in a state of subjection. At most he feels that the 
unconscious pressure of an overwhelming majority is some- 
times oppressive; a child can be crushed to death in the most 
good-humoured crowd. But in general he lives in a condition 
he can recognise as “liberty.” ’ 

Still, Blanshard’s mistakes do not necessarily invalidate 
his thesis that Catholic power is inimical to democracy— 
though not necessarily by design. Ireland, like the US, has 
often suffered from political pressure-groups which try to 
exploit Church power to suit their personal ends: in fact 
it has become a commonplace in Ireland that she has less to 
worry about her priest-ridden laity than about her laity-ridden 
priesthood. Since the era of ‘the Pope’s Brass Band’ a century 
ago to the present day the Catholic Hierarchy have never 
lacked assiduous advisers, urging them to give dubious 
political causes the Church’s backing; and now that the power- 
ful counterweight of Irish nationalism has been removed from 
the scales, the hierarchy can intervene with greater chance 
of success. And the more involved politically the Church 
becomes, the more serious grows its problem of what to 
render unto Cesar (and how, and when to render it; for as 
the Dr. Browne affair showed, tact and timing may be of 
vital importance if clerical intervention is not to provoke 
spontaneous anti-clericalism). 


The position that a hierarchy likes to hold in a democracy 
is akin to that held by the Supreme Court in the US: above 
and outside day-to-day politics, but with the power of veto 
over laws contrary to the faith. Why—it is argued—cannot a 
Catholic electorate accept this undemocratic ‘court’ in the 
same way that the British accept the undemocratic House of 
Lords, as a useful constitutional brake? The difficulty is that 
bishops are no more immune than the rest of us from political 
prejudices, and no better aware than the rest of us that they 
are prejudiced: so that what appears to them to be a foot 
on the brake tends in practice to become a hand on the 
steering wheel. 

The political problem, however, is of less concern here in 
Britain than the more personal problem of relations between 
Catholics and the State. A British Protestant reading 
Blanshard (even making due allowance for selective bias in 
the quotations) will be astonished at the different climate of 
opinion that has been developing in Ireland. The descriptions 
of, say, the unofficial censorship (let alone of the official one), 
or of the arguments on the rights and wrongs of Catholics 
accepting bribes, or fiddling income-tax returns, are calculated 
to arouse all the traditional British mistrust of Catholicism 
as a social force. And this mistrust is being increased by the 
present Vatican trend towards a more rigorously defined 
Catholicism, of which an example was the recent decision to 
withdraw Catholic representatives from the Council of 
Christians and Jews. 
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Undoubtedly this is going to complicate matters for Enztish 
Catholics who are prepared to accept the Church’s authority 
in matters of faith, but are not happy when that authority 
begins to spill over into matters moral, social, and political 
Growing resentment at the manner of clerical intervention has 
been expressed in Graham Greene’s Sunday Times articles 
on Viet Nam, and in the Tablet’s caustic editorial concerning 
the withdrawal from the Council of Christians and Jews 
‘decisions without reasons are far removed from the spirit of 
government in this country.’ If this Vatican campaign against 
‘indifferentism’ continues, English Catholics will find it 
increasingly difficult to satisfy both their Catholicism and 
their Englishness; and for that reason, if a course of Blanshard 
would promote greater understanding between Protestants 
and Catholics here in the difficult times ahead, the book would 
be most valuable. 

But I hardly think it will serve that purpose. 


Press Notes 


By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
HE NATSOPA strike against the Weekend Mail pre- 
sented Lord Rothermere with a magnificent opportunity 
of killing two birds with one stone. If he had announced 
the death of this base little rag he would have taught the 
strikers a sharp lesson and at the same time have eradicated 
a nasty stain on his own reputation. 

The Weekend Mail NATSOPA chapel asked that they 
should be paid 2} times for the Easter Bank Holiday on which 
they did not work—for the lowest grade workers. £12 10s. 9d., 
instead of £5 5s. 10d. In recent months a number of American 
newspapers have closed down rather than meet claims which 
were bound to ruin their business. Such heroic action would 
have accrued to the permanent benefit not only of Lord Rother 
mere’s group of newspapers but to that of the newspaper 
industry as a whole. 

Mr. Briginshaw, General Secretary of NATSOPA, told his 
members who had struck the Weekend Mail to go back to 
work, as their strike was frivolous and unauthorised. Under 
protest the men went back with their demand unsatisfied and 
the Weekend Mail will unfortunately reappear today 


+ - * 


Odhams Newspapers have just announced that Mr. H 
Ainsworth, formerly editor of the People, has been promoted 
to Editor-in-Chief and has also joined the Board of Odhams 
and is to have managerial authority over the Daily Herald in 
place of the late Mr. Dunbar. This is a strange appointment to 
have been made on the eve of the election. While editor of the 
People, Mr. Ainsworth, although a member of the Press Coun- 
cil, which is supposed to try to inhibit the gutter press from 
its worst atrocities, managed to make the paper a by-word in 
Fleet Street. 

Little more than a year ago, fresh from a meeting of the 
Press Council at which he had voted in favour of a resolution 
which condemned the ‘unwholesome exploitation of sex in 
certain newspapers. he announced a series of articles on 
Hitler’s “human stud farms . a series which should cause 
humanity to blush with shame.” The advertisements which 
Mr. Ainsworth sought to insert in other newspapers for this 
series Were so tasteless that two papers, the News Chronicl 

d the Evening Standard, refused to publish them. 

Now this same Mr. Ainsworth is going to take charge of the 
Daily Herald and to exercise his authority over the unfortunate 
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editor, Mr. Sydney Elliott. For some time there has been a 
battle for power being waged on the Board of Odhams between 
Mr. Parrack on the one hand and Mr. Surrey Dane on the 
other. Mr. Ainsworth is a protégé of Mr. W. H. Parrack, who 
represented Odhams during the strike negotiations, and his 
appointment is a severe reverse for Mr. Surrey Dane.and his 
protégé, Mr. Sydney Elliott, who replaced Mr. Percy Cudlipp 
as editor of the Daily Herald nearly a year ago. 

Shortly before assuming his new responsibility over the 
Daily Herald Mr. Ainsworth contracted to publish in the 
People a serial story entitled 1 WAS THE SPOILS OF WAR, by ‘A 
Woman in Berlin.’ True to his consistent policy of bringing to 
his readers a sense of shame which he evidently does not feel 
himself, the first article is sub-titled: HER DIARY WILL SHAME 
EVERY MAN. The first instalment contains three separate cases 
of rape and there is to be more next week. Mr. Ainsworth of 
the Press Council promises us for next Sunday DAY BY DAY 
THE AGONY GOES ON. HER DIARY RECORDS THE UTMOST IN 
HUMILIATION THAT A WOMAN CAN ENDURE. This serial ensures 
that the People will keep well ahead in circulation and reputa- 
tion of Lord Kemsley’s Empire News, which, though still a 
fairly degraded paper, seems to have taken a slight pull on 
itself in recent weeks. 

. * «x 

The Weekend Mail has been losing circulation and at 
!.700,000 has been lagging far behind Reveille, with 3,400.000, 
which is controlled by Lord Rothermere’s cousin, Mr Cecil 
Harmsworth King. The Weekend Mail is an inferior and 
largely unsuccessful imitation of Reveille. Indeed its circula- 
tion is little more than that of Midweek Reveille. The trouble 
is that Lord Rothermere has scruples which are not shared by 
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his cousin. An artist who is employed on the Weekend Mail 
told a friend of mine the other day that ‘it was really a very 
prudish paper. I have to spend half my time painting brassieres 
on nudes.’ In recent months Lord Rothermere has tidied up his 
Sunday Dispatch. Fleet Street has applauded his exertions in 
these fields. The Weekend Mail is beyond salvation. The 
kindest and most sensible thing would be to whack this little 
horror comic on the head. 


Win All You Can 


By DAVID LOSHAK (Brasenose CoLLeGge, OxForpD) 


HE broadcast was due to begin at eight. They had told 
me to be at the studio just before seven. I arrived just 
before seven. I had obeyed instructions—punctiliously. 

It might be worth my while. 

For this was the Drink-O Win All You Can Show and I fully 
intended to win that much. It was not a question of selling my 
soul—there were certain ethical considerations to remember in 
that regard—but could there be any ethical reasons against 
leasing my soul for a quick half-hour or so? I could certainly 
think of none. And in return I might make a few pounds, 
twenty perhaps, or maybe fifty, possibly a hundred... . 

The studio conformed to pattern, had all the usual apparatus 
and paraphernalia. But there was more: Drink-O ads every- 
where, gaudy fulvid-coloured Drink-O ads, on the walls, on the 
ceiling, all stridently proclaiming their energising mission. 
Bottles of Drink-O were to hand for us, and anyone who 
happened to want some, as far as the Drink-O firm, and myself, 
were concerned, was welcome to it. Employees of Drink-O 
dashed busily but rather aimlessly about, endeavouring to look 
concerned and responsible, ostentatiously snatching occasional 
swift swigs of the revitalising fluid, pour encourager nous 
autres. 

This propagandising lasted for nearly half an hour. When 
it was over my second lesson in the art of brain-washing began. 
The tabule ras@ were now exposed to a very cleverly contrived 
process of attunement. For they had to be trained to respond 
properly and spontaneously to the peculiar conditions of a 
commercial radio quiz programme. Two comedians began to 
work on us. Funny hats, funny faces, funny ha-ha jokes, noisy 
wisecracks of the ‘Who-fiddled-while-Nero-burned-Rome?— 
Well - who - did - fiddle - while - Nero- burned- Rome? — Vic- 
Oliver - of - course - you - idiot,’ variety. The poor fool who, 
when asked, said he would like a Rolls, was given a dozen 
toilet rolls. The woman who had trouble with draughts in her 
home received a large, thick pair of woollen bloomers. It is a 
real tribute to the skill of the process that all this seemed 
immensely funny. 

Which meant that Stage Three could begin: the programme 
proper. Seven members of the audience would be selected at 
random to answer questions on any subject they chose. For 
every question answered correctly they would win money and 
be allowed either to ‘stick’ or answer another. The stake 
doubled each time and the limit was six questions, £32. One 
wrong answer and winnings went into a jackpot, for which all 
contestants might compete at the end. 

Then they, then we I should perhaps say, were chosen. The 
man with the largest feet (a corporal), the woman with the 
oddest hat (determined only with difficulty), the oldest married 
couple (fifty-two years), the youngest married couple (‘Six days 
and you're here?’), and anyone who knew when Henry VIII 
came to the throne (I knew). I was on. Any lingering ethical 
qualms had strangely disappeared. 
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With a few final instructions—you must be sincere about the 
product you’re advertising, please applaud when asked to, keep 
close to the mike—the broadcast itself began. “The Win Ajj 
You Can Show is on the air, brought to you by the makers of 
. . » DRINK-O, sparkling, satisfying, stimulating drink. To. 
night’s jackpot, carried over from last week, stands at the 
magnificent sum of £84, yes, listeners, £84, all waiting to be 
won by some lucky, happy member of the studio audience.’ 

And I was waiting. The lure of hard cash made me feel that 
I could ignore the promptings of a conscience which told me 
to be fair, not to answer questions on my own subject, on the 
very subject for which I hope soon to take an honours degree, 
And at first things went very well. I knew the famous states. 
man after whom a Gladstone bag was named and I received 
£1 for my knowledge. I knew who bought the Suez Canal 
shares and won another pound for that. The questions became 
more difficult. I could still say, though (and be paid for saying), 
where Becket was murdered and where the Bastille fell. The 
audience applauded wildly and I was beginning to feel smug. 

‘What happened on December 16, 1773?’ ended my self. 
satisfaction. I faltered, guessed, missed, tried again, failed 
again, and was out. My winnings were gone. The audience 
groaned sympathetically. And I learnt—and will certainly 
always remember—the date of the Boston Tea Party. My 
ignorance must have cost me more (though I had actually Jost 
nothing) than the value of the scuttled tea itself. 

The jackpot was now £92, thanks to me. All I could do was 
wait and watch my colleagues winning their £32 with irritating 
regularity. The jackpot, ‘all waiting to be won,’ grew no larger. 
But my wait was worth while, for I was the only one to know 
the size in inches of a double imperial sheet of paper. The £92 
was mine. 

I didn’t feel smug again. It was too simple, too sudden. They 
gave me a fat, crisp wad. I took it. It felt good. But I felt 
better; my whole being was suffused with a vast, warm benevo- 
lence. With a free bottle of Drink-O as a memento, I floated 
out of the studio. 

For a second I felt an upsurge of madness, wanted to spend 
it all, go home by taxi, buy and buy more. But the money 
weighed down my jacket in a reassuring way, so I walked 
home and spent nothing, clutching the Drink-O tightly. It 
looked a fine, fine drink. 

At home I tried some for the first time, this sticky, yellow 
fluid which looked like liquid gold, this life-giving drink. 

Drink-O had given me the fortune that tea had nearly cost 
me. I still prefer tea. 


Start of Play 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


HE first County Cricket Championship matches and 
the opening fixture of the South African touring team 
will begin this weekend. By the same date in 1930, 
Bradman was already 421 runs along his way to ‘a thousand 
runs by the end of May.’ Yet even after this degree of retreat 
before the footballers, first-class cricket’s anxious treasurers 
must still face the competition of the Cup Final, with its 
sound and television broadcasts. 

Those same treasurers, after their unhappy season of 1954, 
will welcome the South Africans with their reputation of bring- 
ing fine weather, memorably that eager sun of 1947 which 
lit Compton and Edrich to dancing rivers of runs. 

No visiting party from South Africa has ever been regarded 
with such respect before it has even played a stroke on its 
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BURIED BONES 


May Day, the first day of this supposedly merry 
month, has a special significance to the people 
of Ilford, Essex. On May st, 1824, the entire 
skeleton of a mammoth was found there. And... 
which makes antiquarians of Ilford offer their 
autographs with a superior air to the dittos of 
Piltdown in Sussex... the Ilford mammoth was/is 
no forgery. Where now is Ilford High Road, 
the Ilford Cricket Ground, and the main Ilford 
Midland Bank, there must authentically have 
roamed at least one hairy great beast with tip- 
tilted tusks. Do not think harshly of Ilford’s 
mammoth. It must have had a mother. It may 
indeed have been a mother. It knew some sort 
of massive love. If the (then) people of (what is 
now) Ilford chased it with bows, arrows and rude 
weapons, it may also have known hate. But that 
its skeleton was found complete suggests that it 
died there unmolested by meat-hunters, and 
simply sank into the ooze. Other towns celebrate 
other events on May Day. Moscow has a military 
parade in its Red Square. Oxford has choir-singing 
in the dawn at the top of Magdalen Tower. Why 
should the men of Moscow and Oxford alone 
look round for applause on that day ? Ilfordians, 
without undue chauvinism, can hold their heads 
high, too. Whether they all remember to do so, 


is another matter. 
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tour. Indeed, their hopes of winning their second Test rubber 
in England—they won the only finished Test of the 1935 
series—may be good. Although England have beaten 
Australia, the standard of world cricket has clearly fallen 
off in the past three years with the retention, in their decline, 
of the greatest post-war players of Australia, the West Indies 
and England. Two years ago, substantially the same eleven as 
South Africa may be expected to put out this year drew a 
Test series in Australia. It did so mainly by fielding which 
Australians, superlative in that department themselves, have 
described to me as ‘beyond anything we can show you.’ 
Whether that standard can be reproduced must depend on 
the weather—for chilled fingers and poor light preclude the 
making of ‘impossible’ catches—and upon the effect of two 
years’ ageing on young eyes. 

Meanwhile, the English selectors—including Wooller and 
Sellars, captains of Glamorgan and Yorkshire elevens 
remarkable for their out-cricket—have also declared the 
decision to devote particular attention to their Test team’s 
fielding. They have said, wisely, that good out-cricket adds the 
air and reality of speed to a match. They have not bothered 
to remark that, if the English bowling depends as much on 
speed as is likely with Tyson, Statham and Trueman among 
the players available, then at least the close-to-the-wicket 
catching must be first class. 

Our home-made bread-and-butter cricket will again be that 
of seventeen counties whose teams are, at last, ten years 
after the war, beginning to take firm shape, pruned of the lesser 
players who won places in makeshift elevens. 

Surrey, whose positive cricket last year defeated even the 
rains of July and August to win the championship pennant 
for the third successive season, are likely to find the Yorkshire 
eleven their strongest opponents, with Derbyshire and 
Glamorgan—as sides who finish their matches quickly—near 
to harass them. Given a dry summer, both Warwickshire and 
Lancashire should join to make 1955 the most distinguished 
championship competition since war. 

The critical spectator will regret the retirement from county 
cricket of Gimblett, who, twenty years ago, came up to Frome 
from Bicknoller to play for Son.erset for the first time and 
made a hundred runs in only three minutes more than an hour. 
So he went on. Had he consented to become a number five 
batsman, he might have been a regular England player for 
fifteen years. In the event, his temperament demanded the 
challenge of opening the innings where he would hook, drive 
and cut any bowling in the world with amazing daring. His 
aggressive confidence was guided by a superb natural eye and 
powered by remarkable muscular development of the fore- 
arms and solar plexus. Thus, if he avoided error during his 
first few overs, he would continue through a long innings at 
a rate of scoring only equalled among his contemporaries 
by another Westcountryman, Charles Barnett. In terms of 
Test selection, Gimblett may be reckoned the most unlucky 
player of his time, and the nervous ill-health which has closed 
his cricket career has been another tragic misfortune. 

Now he passes to league play in South Wales. There, within 
the true body of the game, which is club cricket, he will find 
others humanly vulnerable but equally delighting in their 





days—or half-days—in the sun. In the club game, from ‘Con- 
| ference’ to rustic level, air will be fanned, the bowled ball 

will bounce more or less than the conventional once along 
| its route to the batsman, and catches will be dropped for the 
| age-old excuse-reasons. There, too, will be found those deep 
| and varied joys from which cricket grew, and which will 
outlive Test matches as surely as they are absent from them. 
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City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HAVE not been able to sleep lately for thinking of Mon- 

mouth. Is it Welsh or English? If a Welsh Nationalist 

puts up for it in the coming election, how will the Men 
of Gwent, as Monmouth people are called, receive him? 
James Hanley told me that every year, by an old treaty, the 
conquered country of Wales yields up a certain amount of 
acres to England and that these acres are taken from Mon- 
mouthshire. I rang up the Welsh Department of the Home 
Office to find out if this were true. They were most courteous 
and said they would let me know later. When they did so, it 
was that they could discover no record of such a treaty but 
they would be pleased to hear whether I could. So I telephoned 
to the Clerk’s office of the Monmouth County Council. ‘Is 
Monmouth Wales or England?’ I asked. He said it was a very 
difficult question to answer and put me on to the County 
Archivist. I asked him about the treaty, which he said was a 
popular belief with no signatories. He said Monmouth was 
neither Wales nor England, but the county motto was Utrique 
Fidelis. In order to get the Welsh view, | spoke to the London 
offices of the South Wales Evening Post and the South Wales 
Echo. The former, after waiting for a bit, definitely said Mon- 
mouth was part of Wales. The latter said that culturally it was 
Welsh, but that the Men of Gwent regarded themselves as 
neither Welsh nor English. Ecclesi*stically it is Welsh. 
\s a keen Manx Nationalist I am in favour of total inde- 
pendence for Monmouth, Berwick-upon-Tweed and the Soke 
of Peterborough. 


6, 3933 


SLAUGHTER AT SALISBURY 

They are playing havoc in the Close at Salisbury. All those 
mighty elm trees around the Choristers Green are down or 
coming down, the excuse being that they were diseased, 
decayed or dangerous to car-parkers. ‘Give an elm a bad 
name and fell it’ seems to be the motto of most public 
authorities, yet only last year the First Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Forestry wrote as follows: ‘We have considered 
the question of risk in relation to the future planting of the 
common elm in the Royal Parks. We do not consider that 
mature trees of this species are to be regarded as necessarily 
dangerous, or that an unreasonable risk is incurred by con- 
tinuing to plant this tree. In a number of situations we have 





recommended further planting of the elm where considerations | 
of environment have made it especially suitable, but all old | 


elms in public places should be periodically examined.” A 
friend who examined the slain giants in Salisbury Close only 
found one that was unsound. But then Salisbury has lately 
become a pioneer city in self-destruction. It was the first 
cathedral city to introduce ill-designed concrete lamp stan- 
dards into its old streets, so that there is now hardly any 
distant view of the Cathedral without a gallows with a lunch- 
basket hanging from it framing the spire. 


Bonny DUNDE! 

People do not think of the glorious city of Dundee, famed 
for McGonigall’s poetry, marmalade and the Tay Bridge 
disaster, as a place to go and see. But it is full of fine Georgian, 


Victorian and Edwardian buildings. The Abertay Historical 


Society in Queen’s College, Dundee, has published a splendid | 


illustrated pamphlet on its architects and architecture from 


worthy of affectionate record and which have universities to 
do the work, would follow suit ‘ 
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‘You'll be reading this tree 


Australia South 


when you grow up.. - 


TWENTY YEARS from now, when that five-year-old 
southern pine seedling is fully grown, it will be cut down 
and made into newsprint. Then another seedling will 
take its place, for the forest must be repaid for the riches 
it yields. In the past year alone, Bowaters have planted 
no less than five million seedlings to serve their new mills 
at Calhoun in Tennessee. 
And far to the north 
spruce and fir in Canada, Norway and Sweden 
trees fall so the cycle of growth begins again. In these 
latitudes the harvest will not be gathered again for seventy- 
five years. But during these silent years constant guard 
will be kept against the pests and diseases that would 
harm the trees, the fire that would devour them. By 
husbanding, by protection, so is the bountiful forest repaid. 


in the great Bowater forests of 
as the 


Every day of the year the Bowater Organisation is at work 
converting timber into woodpulp into paper. From its 
mills in Europe and North America comes newsprint for 
the newspapers and journals of the world ; other printing 


papers tor magazines and 
Bowaters 


reviews ; paper for pacKages 
of almost infinite versatility 
PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


THE BOWATER 


»—>- Great Britain United States of America Canada 
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Country Life 


N one respect the past month failed to produce the sort 
| of weather that one somehow associates with traditional 

spring. We had few showers; but if the showers were 
not there with the frequency that makes a typical April, every- 
thing else went to pattern. Sowing was well ahead at the end 
of the month, if not actually completed; there were as many 
lambs on the pasture as ever; the plover was nesting and, 
before dusk, the pigeons were cooing with great fervour. An 
old man I spoke to on one of the few wet days aired the 
popular theory about the atomic bomb and its effect upon 
the weather, citing not only that day’s weather, but all last 
summer’s rain and the snow in late winter. Looking about, it 
seemed to me as bright a spring as any I had known—per- 
haps even a shade more colourful, for things that would have 
been early in bloom were held back by the late snow and the 
garden was a mass of colour, aubrietia flowering, while all 
sorts of things provided contrast, from narcissi and tall daffo- 
dils to muscari and polyanthus. 


Fruit GROWING 

The man who has one or two apple trees in his garden may 
fuss about them or, as is more often the case, leave them to 
do their best without nursing; but how different things are 
for the man with a commercial interest, who dares not waste 
his labour and cannot afford to neglect his trees! He must 
watch for his enemies, whether birds or insects. He must shoot 
the bullfinch, rig scarers in the shape of muslin, tinsel or 
cotton, and spray for things like codlin moth and red spider. 
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The green aphides are a great source of worry in their turp, 
A friend who has a large commercial orchard and fruit farm 
wrote to me the other day to say that his work and costs were 
considerably increased because of an east wind which kept 
the fruit blossom from opening long enough to allow a spray 
to reach the aphides, with the result that he was having to 
follow an early tar-oil spray and a subsequent BHC spray 
with a nicotine treatment. There is no insurance against a 
wind, a bad summer or the fertility of parasites. 


THE SALMON POOL 

We came to a point where the ground fell away rapidly, 
a drop of 300 feet and more, and my companions paused 
to admire the view of the valley and the river winding 
through it and glittering in the afternoon sunlight. ‘Remem- 
ber,’ said one, ‘when they blew up the salmon pool? Old T.— 
he’s dead now—nearly had a heart attack when the explosion 
took place. They’d put in too much. Everybody in B. heard 
it. There were forty salmon in the pool at the time and the 
bailiff had been watching them like an old hen. They took 
him unawares and were off home by the time he arrived, 
He fished out twenty dead salmon. They got eighteen. They 
only managed to sell one, for everybody was watching for 
the salmon to be offered. Oh yes, they were caught.’ 


CARE OF SEEDLINGS 

Seedlings should never be thinned unless after rain or a 
light watering with a fine rosé on the can, when unwanted 
plants can be easily pricked out. If necessary, the thinnings 
can be planted elsewhere in moist soil, but the main object in 
working a lightly watered bea is to avoid the waste that takes 
place when the roots of seedlings are disturbed in dry weather. 











Most exciting RILEY ever — the brilliant ‘PATHFINDER’ 


Here is the latest, the most exciting car of a great English breed— the brilliant Riley 
“Pathfinder.” Powered to put it in the 100 m.p.h. class with all the dash and spirit tha‘ 
goes with it. Styled for roomy comfort for six and with really generous luggage space 
New coil spring rear suspension and torsionic front suspension, 12° hydraulic brakes, 
telescopic dampers, new steering entirely free from road reaction and a host of other 
advanced features. It’s a new expression of a great Riley tradition. 


Price £875, plus £365/14/2 P. T. 





London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, 8.W.1 


The Riley Pathfinder is fitted with Safety Glass all round 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 








REMEMBER— 

Quality and dependability 
are guaranteed by the B.M.C. 
Used-Car Warranty and you 
are certain of a good dea 











Service in Europe—Rilicy owners planning a Continenta! Tour are invited to see 
their Riley Dealer for Details of a Free Service to foreign currency. when you sell. 
RILEY MOTORS LIMITED Sat: Diz COWLEY, OXFORD 


Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Nimrod and the Nightjar’s Eggs 


NEVER met Jim Corbett, who died the other day. He 

must have been one of the greatest big-game hunters of 

his time, and I shall always remember, as an example 
of how to conduct a post-mortem on danger, his story of the 
nightjar’s eggs in The Man-Eaters of Kumaon. While following 
a man-eating tigress down a narrow ravine he found a nightjar’s 
nest with two eggs in it and took them for his collection. Having 
nothing to put them in, he carried them in his left hand. A 
few minutes later, rounding a corner, he glanced over his 
shoulder and found himself gazing into the eyes of the tigress, 
crouched ready to spring on a ledge of rock with her head 
eight feet away from his. The eggs automatically immobilised 
his left, hand. Using his right arm only, he very slowly brought 
his rifle (luckily a light one) through three-quarters of a 
circie and up into the aim; and shot the tigress dead. Thinking 
it over afterwards, he realised that if he had not been 
carrying the eggs he would have had both hands on the rifle 
would instinctively have swung round and would in doing 
so have alarmed the tigress, triggered off her spring and 
almost certainly been killed. Most people would not have 
seen as far as this into the truth of the situation and in telling 
the story would have represented the eggs (which Corbett 
immediately afterwards went back and restored to the nightjar) 
as an almost crippling handicap, miraculously overcome. 

In Corbett’s obituary in The Times it said that he had 
been given his first rifle when he was eight years old. That 
was of course in India, where there is plenty of room and 
where the boy would have had a loyal and inseparable 
attendant to look after the rifle and supervise his use of it; 
in ordinary circumstances eight is far too early an age for 
a boy to be allowed the use of any form of firearm. Mr. 
Robert Churchill. a great authority in these matters, has 
some sensible things to say on this subject in his recently 
published book, Game Shooting (Michael Joseph, 42s.), and 
since there must be a number of parents who are wondering 
when they should (and how, with all the rabbits dead, they 
can) enter their sons to this sport. | propose to devote this 
article to their interests. Readers who regard everything to 
do with shooting with abhorrence are, I am afraid, out of luck 


* * ” 


Mr. Churchill, though he remembers seeing a boy ‘using a 
.410 with safety at the age of seven.’ reckons that normally 
fourteen is about the right age to start shooting. He does not 
like the .410 as a beginner’s weapon, for ‘in the hands of any 
but a skilled shot, an undue proportion of the game is pricked.’ 
He would always give a boy ‘the largest bore gun he is able 
to handle with comfort.’ I agree with him, as long as one 
remembers that ‘to handle’ may mean ‘to carry for a consider- 
able distance in the company of people with much longer legs. 

Not less important than the question of what to start shoot- 
ing with is the question of what to start shooting at. Mr. 
Churchill points out that ferreting, so often regarded as 
splendid training for beginners, is ‘almost certainly the most 
dangerous form of shooting there is’; and he might have added 
that rabbiting at harvest time runs it close. The rabbits jink 
about unpredictably between the sheaves lying on the stubble, 
hotly pursued by men and boys and dogs and flying sticks: 
and in the general pandemonium it is the easiest thing in the 
world for a boy who has hardly handled a gun before to lose his 


head and take a dangerous shot. It is far better to keep him right 
out of this mélée, which always takes place in the middle of 
the field, and station him, under supervision, in the hedge 
or wood to which any rabbits who escape from it are likely 
to make their way. He will not get many shots, but at least 


they will be safe ones. 
ba * * 


At present, of course, rabbits are almost as extinct as wolves 
in these islands, and the outlook for boys who have been 
promised that they can start shooting next holidays is bleak. 
Probably the safest ‘game’ for a boy to go after is grey squirrels, 
for he will almost always be firing upwards into the tree-tops 
and thus cannot put anyone in danger; he can moreover, if he 
or his father gets affiliated to a squirrel club registered with the 
County Agricultural Executive Committee, be reimbursed for 
the tails he produces either in cartridges or in cash. 

But in the summer, when the leaf is on, squirrels offer 
only rare and fleeting targets; and in August pigeons are 
probably a better bet. Both the farmers and the Government 
want them shot, and here again—since it is a solitary sport, 
like fishing—a boy can get a lot of practice without being a 
potential danger to anyone else. When pigeons are feeding 
really hard on a stubble field or a patch of laid corn, they 
will often come right down and settle among the decoys (which 
you can get from any gunsmith; you only need three or four), 
so that the boy—provided he has a good hide, wears unobtru- 
sive clothes and is capable of stealth and patience—should 
get some of the sitting shots which he needs at this stage of 


his education. 
” * a 


I am sure it is a good thing for a boy to have had an air-gun 
before he is allowed to use a shot-gun. Air-guns are seldom 
weapons of complete precision, and are apt to engender in 
their users feelings of frustration and disappointment; but the 
same rules of safe handling apply to them as apply to all 
guns, and the younger a boy starts learning those rules ‘the 
better. Moreover, the first reaction of a boy who is promoted 
from an air-gun to a shot-gun is one of pride and delight in 
his new weapon. It is not an unfamiliar and rather forbidding 
tool, to be handled gingerly; it is, rather, a much better version 
of a tool he already knows how to use 

Most boys, when they start to shoot, shoot only to. kill. 
By this | mean that what matters to them more than anything 
is their own contribution to the bag, and since to begin with 
this is always negligible and sometimes nil they are frequently 
in a state of dejection and self-reproach. I am always surprised 
by the speed with which they outgrow this rather Philistine 
attitude to a sport so many of whose pleasures are only 
indirectly, if at all, connected with killing things. Their many 
failures teach them philosophy, and they learn to augment 
the elation of an occasional success with more imponderable 
satisfactions. At the time the long, uneventful hours of walking 
or the irksome periods of compulsory immobility seem to 
be a profitless burden; but all the while they are seeing new 
things. acquiring more experience and more skill, enlarging 
their capacity to enjoy the sport. After a heavy tea the boys 
already dimly apprehend what they wil! know for a fact later 

that the burden, like Jim Corbett’s nightjar’s eggs, was better 
worth bearing than it seemed. 
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CHRISTIANS AND HUMANISTS 
Sirn,—Your contributors last week seem to 
have overlooked two main reasons (doctrinal 
issues apart) why humanists reject religion: 

1. The correlation between religion and the 
authoritarian personality. Liberal Christians 
may reply that it is superficial to make Christi- 
anity itself responsible for the behaviour of 
some Christians. Perhaps so; but on the prac- 
tical plane the constant association of religion 
with the advocacy of intolerant and ‘get- 
tough’ policies in justice, education, and 
foreign policy can hardly fail to act as a strong 
social motive for discouraging its spread. I 
do not of course mean that all Christians are 
authoritarians; but it would be near the truth 
to say that all authoritarians are Christians, 
just because in this country Christianity is the 
orthodox attitude. The menace of the authori- 
tarian personality is one of the humanists’ chief 
concerns. 

2. More theoretically important is the differ- 
ence in the basic value-outlooks of religion 
and humanism. Very briefly, the Christian sees 
good and evil in terms of the spiritual life and 
spiritual degradation, the humanist in terms of 
happiness and suffering. I think this is a very 
fundamental difference, which is frequently 
ignored. Despite the claims of ethical objec- 
tionists I cannot see that the gap can be bridged 
by any intellectual means; we can but put for- 
ward our own attitudes with persuasion and 
tolerance.—Y ours faithfully, A. R. LACBY 
London, NW6 

* 

Sirn,—Mr. A. N. M. Jenkins, in your issue of 
April 29, claims that the religious revival in 
Cambridge represents a reawakening of the 
social conscience and of reforming zeal. If 
this were so, few people would quarrel with it. 
The burden of the humanists’ complaint ts that 
the new believers are withdrawing themselves 
from everyday issues, that they stress man’s 
sinfulness as opposed to his potentialities, and 
are pessimistic about the value of potential 
and social action. 

The heroes of the revival give little guidance 
in the field which Mr. Jenkins considers the 
vital one: What has Billy Graham to say about 
race relations, or Mr. C. S. Lewis about the 





hydragen bomb? Mr. John Vaizey is much 
nearer the truth when he says that ‘Christianity 
has almost always identified itself with the 
forces of reaction’ and that ‘much of the good 
in modern life has been achieved in the teeth 
of the Church's opposition.” 

Of course there is a minority of devoted 
Christians, like Canon Collins or Dr. Soper, 
who satisfy Mr. Jenkins’s claims, but it is 
they who are most sceptical of the value of 
the present revival, and they know that their 
true allies are equally devoted agnostic 
humanists. 

Does Mr. Jenkins really believe that one 
has to be either Ivan Karamazov or Peter 
Venkhovensky? Has he never talked to any 
‘Liberal Humanists’? There are plenty in his 
college.—Yours faithfully, 

P. G. J. PULZER 
King’s College, Cambridge 


W. V. COOPER 

Sm,—Anyone who was associated with the 
Spectator in the years between the First World 
War and the Second will have read with sad- 
ness in Tuesday's paper of the death of Wil- 
braham Villiers Cooper, a wise, tolerant, 
delightful, unambitious, wholly Christian man 
of a kind rare in this century, in which indeed 
he probably found less personal happiness than 
he would had he lived a hundred years earlier. 

I can recall with vividness the kindness of 
Cooper's welcome when, very young, wholly 
inexperienced, and immensely nervous, I first 
reported for duty at 99 Gower Street in 
November, 1931. Cooper was Acting Editor, 
leader writer, diplomatic adviser, proof-reader, 
and general factotum—these various roles 
being sustained without, I think, any official 
title of appointment. He was not the sort of 
person that needed one, for his own dignity 
made formal authority unnecessary. He worked 
in a room the size of a cabin in a cross- 
Channel steamer, in which there was barely 
room for his devoted secretary, Miss Walshe, 
on the rare occasions when he dictated a letter 
instead of writing in longhand with a large 
quill pen. Cooper had been associated with the 
Spectator for little more than ten years at this 
time, but to the newcomer it seemed that he 
must have been there for fifty, so permanent 
and essential a part of the structure did he 
seem. As things turned out, very shortly after- 
wards most of his duties were redistributed 
among new recruits to the staff and Cooper 
was left with little but proof-reading to do. 
His demotion in the office hierarchy he ac- 
cepted with an absence of rancour that was 
typical of him, putting his guidance and (if 
asked for) his help at the disposal of those 
who had taken his place. 

Cooper was not, in the right circumstances, 
averse from compromise, but on one subject 
—the misuse of the English language—he was 
inflexible. Wilson Harris, who was appointed 
Editor in 1932, was at that time more inter- 
ested in achieving pungency than in writing 
good English and was contemptuous of 
Cooper's attempts to purge his style of usages 
condemned by Fowler. Cooper eventually de- 
spaired of a conversion and resorted to strate- 
gems. His eyes twinkling with benevolent 
enjoyment of his little plot, he would come 
into my room bearing an offending galley. 
‘Don’t you think, dear boy,’ he would say, 
‘that “advocate” would really be more 
accurate than “protagonist” here?’ I would 
agree, and the alteration would be made. 
Cooper would make a twentieth attempt to 
light his pipe and would resume his work, 
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happy in the knowledge that the purity of the 
Spectator’s diction was preserved and happy 
also that his point was made without any 
chance of offence to Wilson Harris, for that 
phenomenally energetic man was far too pro- 
lific for it to be feasible for him to check 
every phrase in his enormous output. 

One evening in the middle of the war, on 
leave in London and walking down St. James's 
Street, I was saluted by an elderly soldier. It 
was typical of Cooper's sense of personal duty 
that, sixty-seven years of age and by no means 
in robust health, he had felt that he should 
join the London Home Guard. He was a dear 
old man, and his soul will rest in peace — 
Yours faithfully, 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE 
Garrick Club, WC2 


THE TROUBLED AIR 


Sir,—There seems to be one section of the 
community which has not suffered from the 
BBC’s sound barrier. On Thursday of last 
week I was billed in the Radio Times to pre- 
side over a discussion, which might have been 
expected to produce a certain amount of criti- 
cism of the behaviour of Communist China. 
At the last moment the time allotted was trans- 
ferred to a party political broadcast and the 
discussion postponed. 

Nevertheless I received yesterday morning 
a letter purporting to come from a listener, 
stigmatising the broadcast over which I had 
apparently presided as ‘dreary,’ reminding me 
that the Chinese were civilised when we were 
rooting for acorns, and recommending brain- 
washing for all generals, headmasters and 
novelists. 

The party has, I believe, a faithful roster of 
people whose duty it is to write to the press 
and to those who take part in public discus- 
sions. It appears that their monitoring section, 
on the other hand, is under-staffed.—Yours 


faithfully, A. D. C. PETERSON 
The School House, Dover College 


FLUORIDATION 


Sir,—What is the scientific background be- 
hind Dr. Thomson's superficial letter? He 
says Nature has added fluorides to our drink- 
ing water. Does this mean that if a hole is 
bored in the ground over a bed of arsenic 
and the water is thus contaminated, it should 
be regarded as a dispensation of Nature, and 
must we then regard those people whose 
drinking water contains no arsenic as being 
unfortunate and seek to introduce arsenic in 
all water supplies? Similarly, if natural water 
supplies (rivers and lakes) are permitted to be 
polluted with sewage, etc., making it neces- 
sary to bore holes to provide domestic water, 
should this supply be found to contain fluorine 
capable of mottling teeth (visible evidence of 
its toxicity), what scientific evidence can Dr. 
Thomson offer that the toxic effect on the 
developmental organs of the teeth will limit 
itself only to the teeth and then abruptly cease 
its effect? The point has been raised in a 
scientific publication but no answer has been 
forthcoming. The plain fact is that bore-hole 
water supplies can in no sense be regarded as 
natural water supplies. 

The fact that millions of people in the US 
are drinking fluoridated water cannot be ad- 
duced as evidence that fluoridation does no 
harm. 

Dr. Thomson refers to a minority who are 
against fluoridation. What evidence can he 
produce that the opponents are in fact a 
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Hs Tirese are paper sacks—Medway multi-walls—stored 66 sacks High 
without damage to the bottom-most sack or its contents! This 


is an example of actual usage which shows the strength of a Medway 
multi-wall! Tough and rugged, there’s a Medway sack for every 
purpose. Manufactured in their millions from 

Aylesford Kraft by the Medway Paper Sacks Ltd., 

Division of the Reed Paper Group, they are 


One more instance of the service which the 
Group renders to British Industry. R a : d 
oé $ 


There is no better Kraft than 
REED’S AYLESFORD KRAFT made in Kent %, }° 
by British craftsmen. Hence the strength fr of 
of the Medway sack. Head Office: 
105 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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minority? It is well known that the propa- 
ganda machine and the ‘educational’ facilities 
have been in the hands of the proponents of 
fluoridation for over ten years, yet despite this 
fact surely more than twenty million people 
have rejected fluoridation in the US alone and 
more will yet reject it when the full facts are 
known—and may I remind Dr. Thomson that 
recently fluoridation was rejected on behalf 
of the whole of France by the Pasteur Insti 
tute in full possession of the facts. 

Dr. Thomson has voiced his personal view. 
but it is notable that the British Medical 
Association has not so far endorsed fluorida- 
tion. Like Brer Rabbit they ‘say nuffin’. Can 
Dr. Thomson tell us on what grounds they 
have acted so unconventionally? 

Dr. Thomson must admit there are many 
scientific questions regarding fluoridation 
which remain unanswered. For example. if he 
were asked what is the cause of mottled 
enamel, his answer would undoubtedly be, 
‘Fluorine.’ If he were asked what is the cause 
of tuberculosis and he replied, ‘A microbe, 
even the most unscientific of minds would 
inquire, “Which microbe?’ There are published 
papers which have pointed out the difference 
between the fluoride found in natural foods 
(fish and meat) and the fluoride it is proposed 
to add to water supplies. Is Dr. Thomson 
unmindful of these published facts? 

With regard to his own personal problem, 
it is a simple matter for him to add the 
requisite amount of sodium fluoride to a ewer 
of water and compel his children to drink 
only from this supply. Even in this case his 
fluoridation scheme would be compulsory — 


Yours faithfully, CHARLES DILLON 


Caladh, Fort William, Inverness-shire 
aa 


Sir,—Unlike Professor Thomson, | would nor 
like the ‘benefits’ of fluoridation extended to 
my children, and | contest the right of the 
majority—if it be a majority, which | doubt— 
to inflict it on them. It is the rights of 
minorities, not of majorities. which distin 
guish us from the totalitarians 

Surely it is possible for those who wish t 
take fluoride for their teeth to do so without 
compulsorily dosing (a) all those whe do not 
want it. (b) all the adults who cannot benefit 


by it. and who, according to much reliable 
medical opinion, may be adversely affected 
by it 

Professor Thomson has a touching faith tn 


the rightness of local authorities who ‘take a 
decision on behalf of their elecforates. Has 
he ever analysed the human 


a local authority? These consist 


constituents of 


as Olten as 


not. of conscientious but quite unscientific 
local tradesmen, bank officials and whatnot 
‘advised’ from time to time by a quite ordin 


wish to authorise 


water supplies 


ary MOH. Does he really 
them to dose us, via the public 
with fluoride for our teeth ind perhaps 
Epsom salts for ‘regularity, and bromides for 
nerves during air raids? There ts, indeed, no 
end to the exhilarating possibilities for con 


scientious do-gooders once we accept the 
principle. Speaking for myself, this 1s not the 
kind of work for which | elect my local 
authority 

Finally. | would remind Professor Thomson 
that th€ dustbins of science are crammed with 
discredited theories, and with every kind of 
panacea hailed in its time as a wonder 
worker.— Yours faithfully, 


DORIS DAVY 
Sussex 


Penny Hill, Amberley 


COLD FEET IN THE COLD WAR 

Str, — Mr. David Ormsby Gore unwittingly 
makes the views which | hold about the future 
of Germany look ridiculous and even dan- 
gerous by identifying them with the entirely 
new attitude of neutrality forced on the 
Austrian Government by recent Russian 
blandishments. 

By ‘the Austrian solution for Germany’ | 
have always meant unification, the establish- 
ment of a central government prior to 
national elections, and continuing Four-Power 
occupation—not with the object of achieving 
all-German neutrality, but of getting demo- 
cracy working at least up to the Oder-Neisse 
line. Whether twelve West German divisions 
will help with this is still uncertain. But their 
threat may oblige the Russians to disarm East 
Germany, and that would be a gain. On the 
eve of a General Election my good friend and 
colleague should at least try and separate me 
from Mr. Crossman! —Yours faithfully, 

HINCHINGBROOKE 
House of Commons 


LIBERAL FUNDS 
Sir,.—In your correspondence columns last 
week you permitted Lord Woolton to appeal 
for funds for the Conservative Party. May I 
ask if you will be good enough to extend the 
same courtesy to the London Liberal Party? 
Liberals believe that the cynical party 
battles on important domestic issues which 
have characterised recent Parliaments are 
bringing Parliamentary government into con- 
tempt with ordinary men and women. The 
Labour Party's shameless electioneering in 
the pensions debate last winter can be matched 
by the Conservative Government's retreat 
from democracy under pressure in refusing a 
free vote on commercial television. Only more 
Liberal Members of Parliament, independent 
of the rigid discipline of the two mass parties, 
can change this state of affairs. And this (like 
the promotion of Conservatism) demands 
money. We shall be very grateful indeed for 
any contributions towards the struggle for 
freedom (however large or small) sent to the 
Secretary of the London Liberal Party at the 
undernoted address. Every shilling will go to 
improve the chances of a Liberal candidate 
in the London area.—Yours faithfully, 
L A. JACKSON 
London Liberal Party 
34 Victoria Street, SW] 


EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 

Sir.—From recent experiences that I have had 
in finding young daughter, it 
seems to me that the battle for women’s edu- 
cation (that is, for the standard of 
teaching for girls as for bovs) needs to be 
fought all over again. To take classics 
schools do not teach Latin before the 
ige of eleven, or Greek at all. How then, un 
e taught at home, can girls learn 


schools for a 


Same 


pre- 


paratory 


1ess thes 


the Latin (or optional Greek) required for 
scholarship entrance to girls ‘Pubh&c’ schools, 
or is it that the standard of these ts not up to 
that of boys schools? 


I do not believe that girls ‘catch up’; uni- 
versity experience shows that because of their 
late start they have to labour unduly over 
work which men take in their stride 

Another thing: the reformers of a hundred 
years ago (eg. F. D. Maurice at Queen's 
College. the founders of Newnham) were out 
against the amount of time devoted to ‘accom- 
plishments.” These have gone but worse has 
come in their place, for rafhia-work and 
puppet-making and other crafts take more 
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time and are far less useful than were deport. 
ment and needlework. Girls come off even 
worse than boys in the plasticine age of 
education.—Y ours faithfully, 

ROSALIE GLYNN GRYLs 
London, SW1 


POLITICAL THINKERS 

Sir,—Mr. Henry Fairlie speaks of the ‘failure 
of Laski’s political theory,’ basing this state. 
ment apparently largely upon two weaknegge; 
within his political and social reasoning: 

(a) that ‘Laski’s political theory is full of 

contradictions and undefined terms’; 

(b) that he tried ‘to reconcile two incom. 

patibles: a view of the nature of the 
State which was fundamentally liber. 
tarian with a party politician’s demand 
that the State should have the authority 
to remake society.” 

The first objection could be made with 
equal validity to the greatest political thinkers 
and schools of thought: Plato, Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, J. S. Mill and the Utilitarians 
Hobhouse and the Liberal Democrats, contain 
legion examples of contradictions and up- 
defined terms. Their immense prestige sur- 
vives: it is a fundamental error to suppose that 
‘worth-while’ political theory must hold to 
gether under the most searching logical 
analysis. Influence upon subsequent political 
thought, and more particularly social action, 
stems rather from the impact of a theorists 
rounded philosophy and manner of expres 
sion: following generations often cherish the 
end without an academic analysis of the means. 

The relationship of individual and State is 
the essence of political theory. Thus al 
political thought searches basically to ‘recon 
cile two incompatibles.’ To hold Laski to tak 
merely because his compromise attempted 
also to provide a basis for remaking society is 
to criticise one political thinker on ground 
again equally applicable to most.—Youn 
faithfully, 

R. FP. BETTERIDG 


Norris Hill, Moira. near Burton-on-Trent 


TASTE AND TEETH 

Sir,—I am afraid that Mr. Wain in his review 
ot Mr. T. H. Pear’s English Social Differences 
has allowed his fancy to run away with the 
English working man’s teeth. 

If Mr. Wain will overcome his distaste for 
works of quasi-science sufficiently to consult « 
text-book on anatomy, he will discover tha! 
we taste not with our palates but with ou 
tongues. 

And whatever gave him the notion that den- 
tures were made from bakelite?—Yours faith 
fully, BC 


London, EC3 


SUCCESSFUL DIPLOMACY 

Sir,— 
First you begin to fret and fume, 
Condemn ail others, filthy vermin, 
Their vile proposals you assume 
Must be obstructed, you determine. 


You hold that line from year to year 
At meeting after endless meeting, 

Till hope has gone and outlook drear 
Of ever the great task completing. 


Then with a fanfare you proclaim 
These same proposals as your aim. 
-Yours faithtully, 
3. S. M. A 


Glenpatrick House, Elderslie, Johnstone 
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Contemporary Arts 


THEATRE 


KinG Henry IV (Parts 1 AND 2). By William 
SHAKESPEARE. (Old Vic.) —— THe Jazz 
TRAIN. (Piccadilly.———THe Merry Wipow. 
(Palace.) 


Let it be said at once that these two parts of 
Henry IV are the best production that has been 
seen for a very long time at the Old Vic and 
one of the best that have been seen in London. 
They represent a triumph for Douglas Seale, 
the producer, whose Henry V/ gave a fore- 
taste of what he might do with a better play, 
as well as for the cast, who have at last re- 
ceived the kind of production that displays 
them at their best. Mr. Seale’s direction is in- 
telligent without being clever in the pejorative 
sense of the word. How faithful he is to Shake- 
speare may be measured by what he made of 
the scene in the second part where Prince John, 
by as neat a piece of Renaissance realpolitik 
as is to be found in the history plays, tricks 
the Archbishop of York and his confederates 
into disbanding their army and then has them 
arrested. This scene is, to my mind, crucial for 
the play (it was omitted in the Olivier / Richard- 
son production some years ago), since it makes 
all the laborious moral justifications that have 
been thought for the rejection of Falstaff quite 
beside the point (if Falstaff is disreputable, 
what is Prince John?), and Mr. Seale’s version 
of it showed just how horrible it can be made 
with the men-at-arms pinioning the rebels and 
Mowbray laughing frantically as the lights 
play on Prince John and Westmoreland, who 
balance each other neatly in the centre of the 
stage. The note of reality struck here is present 
throughout the production; the battle scene at 
the end of Part 1 was as fine a piece of stage 
skirmishing as I have seen and, while avoid- 
ing Grand Guignol effects. managed to be as 
exciting as a cowboy-and-Indian film. which, 
ifter all, is just what a stage battle should be 
The same realism is present in the tavern 
scenes, which emphasise the seamy side of 
such characters as Doll Tearsheet and Pistol 
neidentally, how lucky Mr Seale was in 
having Rachel Roberts as his Mistress Quickly; 
when roused she has a voice like a foghorn) 
nd the crowds are grouped most effectively 
to give maximum rumbustiousness to plays re- 
narkable even in Shakespeare for their swarm 
ing vitality 
Paul Rogers plays Falstaff straight (for want 
’ a more appropriate word). He 
develop him into a grotesque in any way. His 
knight is a man fat, but not monstrous; funny 
but not clownish: a rascal. but not a poltroon 
When he turns the tables on the 


does not 


Prince and 


Poins after the affray at Gadshill. he does tt 
n the most natural way—by roaring with 
ughter so that we nd they are convinced 
he knew all the time before ever he opens his 


uth. Indeed. his relationship with the Prince 
de much more comprehensible by the 
raduate new look which Robert Hardy 


to the part. This is probably the correc 

to present the Prince so that his gradual 
erection of Falstaff is made to apre part of 
he mevitably harsh proce f owing 
\Ir. Rogers indeed spares u ! EXCESS 
Na owner ot our feel x iW the c clio 
scene (always difficult to play) and only allows 
himself one touch of pathos when he signs to 


his page to scoot, as the order is given to lead 
him to the Ficet. 

By these two characters Henry IV stands or 
falls, but they are well backed up by John 
Neville, who plays Hotspur in the first part 
and Pistol in the second—a more fantastical 
Pistol than usual—and Eric Porter as a tor- 
mented King. Alan Dobie makes a good deal 
more of Prince John than is generally done, 
but, of course, he is allowed his big scene for 
once. I have already mentioned Miss Roberts 
as Mistress Quickly—the success of the tavern 
scenes was to a great extent due to her screech- 
ing over the battlefield like a demented raven. 

At this point to complain about cuts may 
seem a little niggling, but I was sorry not to 
have Falstaff’s comments on his troops: ‘Food 
for powder, food for powder; they'll fill a pit 
as well as better: tush, man, mortal men, 
mortal men.’ However, this is a minor blemish. 
What matters is that we had the essential 
Shakespeare played against a good set by well- 
produced actors without frills or preciosity. 
The Old Vic should put themselves in the 
hands of Mr. Seale for a spell. Then we might 
have some standards in Shakespearean pro- 
duction. 

At the Piccadilly connoisseurs of Dionysiac 
sensation may see a programme of Negro 
song and dance. This was very enjoyable, 
though I should have liked it better if we had 
had more straight folk music and, above all, 
more spirituals. The Negro genius is, after all, 
the most naturally religious of any people of 
this age, and it was a pity that we did not see 
more of this side of it. Instead we had Frankie 
and Johnny—very well, if rather gruesomely, 
done—and a good selection of Blues. At the 
Palace by way of contrast there is The Merry 
Widow taken at rather a slow pace at first, with 
Jan Kiepura and an Anglo-German text. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


* 


Enps Wett. By William 
Theatre, Stratford- 


Arts Weit Tuat 
Shakespeare. (Memorial 
upon-Avon.) 

IN Measure for Measure the dramatist’s self- 

disgust (or whatever you like to call it) has a 

positive, an Orwellian quality: in All's Well 

That Ends Well we are reminded, rather, of 

Frederick Lonsdale in his later and less happy 

vein. The main ingredients of the plot are 

sex, snobbery and deceit: the principal 
characters are cads or gulls or bitches; and 
the whole thing is dished up in a cold, per- 
take-it-or-leave-it way which sug- 
gests an inefficient or temporarily distracted 
fishmonger displaying his left-overs on a slab 

At the beginning of the play (you will 
remember) the King of France is in the grip 
of a complaint which in those dark days 
defied diagnosis; but Helena, whose father 
was a doctor, has heard about Horlick’s, and 
in gratitude for his miraculous cure the King 
offers her the pick of the bachelors at his 

Helena chooses Bertram, who—and we 

iles beneath his tan 

served his mother 
wants no part 
knows him 


functory, 


court 
soon understand why—f 
He knows the girl, who has 

a waiting gentlewoman, he 
of her. and says so. She. equally 


and must realise that he is, as they might say 
it the 


But she 


first water 
Shavian 


Drones Club, a tick of the 


insists, like some ghastly 
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woman, on her rights, and they are married 
the same afternoon. 

Bertram, rather than face the nuptial couch, 
bolts, heading for the wars in Italy. Helena 
follows him to Florence, disguised as a pij- 
grim; borrows another lady's identity and her 
bed; spends an hour in the latter with Bertram 
(no talking allowed); and then, with a per- 
tinacity worthy of the Royal North-Wes 
Canadian Mounted Police, follows him back 
to Paris again, having given it out that she js 
dead. It will be seen that a number of laugh- 
able misunderstandings remain to be cleared 
up before the curtain can fall. Of the fact 
that they are cleared up in a perfunctory and 
improbable manner, ‘Shakespeare’ (Johnson 
drily observed) ‘could not be ignorant, bu 
Shakespeare wanted to conclude his play.’ 

With outsiders — especially in the Ladies 
Race—a lot depends on the jockey. Actresses 
have always shunned the part of Helena, and 
there is little in Miss Joyce Redman’s per- 
formance of it to suggest that they have been 
unwise to do so. Helena is, to put it mildly, an 
unusual girl. Perhaps she ought to be played 
by an Irish or a Russian actress. It is certainly 
not much good playing her as the conventional 
heroine of a romantic comedy, and that is 
what Miss Redman — very competently and 
gracefully — does. Mr. Michael Denison is 
more successful with Bertram, whom he de- 
picts rather ruefully as a sort of cross between 
Rupert of Hentzau and Basil Seal. Mr. Alan 
Webb’s King and Mr. Ralph Michael’ 
Lafeu are both sound performances, and Mis 
Jill Dixon, as the lady who owned the bed 
is decorative and intelligent. Lavache is one 
of the unfunniest of the unfunny clowns in 
Shakespeare, but Mr. Edwart Atienza im- 
poses on him not only gross physical de- 
formity but a curious pathos. It is, however 
Parolles’s evening if it is anyone’s. I think this 
miles gloriosus is really an older, more bat- 
tered camp-follower than Mr. Keith Michell 
makes him, but this is a rich if not ver 
original piece of acting, much enjoyed by al 
Mr. Noel Willman’s production is, within its 
own misguidedly straightforward conventior 
good; and I thought Mr. Mariano Andreu 
scenery — well lit by Mr. Streuli — beyon 
pease. PETER FLEMIN 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


THt BBC is much too polite to give a Bron 
cheer to the Labour Party, but | can imagine 
there were some hollow laughs in Portlanc 
Place when the party manifesto solemn! 
promised to provide an alternative public 
television system free from advertising. This 
is precisely what the BBC has promised to & 
and no doubt will, possibly even before it he 
finished paying for the network of VHf 
stations which is being provided to giv 
listeners in hopeless reception areas a chance 
to hear BBC programmes without a_ bach 
ground of heterodyne howlings and Easte 
Luropean jabberings. | have heard VHF 

ception and, compared with what can 

picked up from the utterly confused mediur 
wave band, it sounds almost perfect. Bi 
‘hi-fi’ enthusiasts will be the first to realise 
that not all VHE broadcasts will 
transmitters on landlines of sufficient banc 
width to make a really dramatic improveme! 
in the quality of Compared with 
Western Germany's technicial 
tells me, the quality of musical reproduction 


th 


reach 


music 
network, a 
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A flush of tangents 


Though going off at a tangent may suggest a butterfly 

brain to many people, it means something entirely different 
to us. For, with a subject as diverse as electricity 
development is always likely to shoot off in unexpected 
directions. We encourage this sort of activity in 
Crompton’s. At the moment there are twelve sections 
which make up the Crompton Parkinson organisation, all of 


which began life as tangents shooting off from the parent 
body. They are now well established and respected, each 


dealing with its own flush of tangents. This is the nature of 


progress. New discoveries are pursued and developed— 
eventually they are assimilated and become part of the 
accepted order of things. This is how the firm of Crompton 
Parkinson has grown and why it will keep on growing. 


When it comes to electrical equipment . . . 


you've got to hand it to (rompton Darkinson 


MAKERS OF ELFCTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS 


B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS CABLES INSTRUMENTS LAMPS 


BATTERIES STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED, CROMPTON 


* ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS 
LIGHTING 


TRACTION EQUIPMENT 


HOUSE, 


LmIMtTEeD 





* SWITCHGEAR * There is a controlling factor ¢ 
EQUIPMENT wine os seach wonless dt vet 
CEILING FANS so anit 
WiG.3.. THES 


ALDWYCH, LONDON, 


mmmon to all tangents 
ut of hand. No tangent can 

lose contact with the cevcie 
That's just the way we hke 
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will not be either amazing or consistent. But 
this is a criticism which will certainly never 
occur to the listener who is neither a tech- 
nician nor a high-fidelity fanatic; and if 
listeners can be persuaded to buy sets with a 
VHF circuit built in (few, surely, will pay 
through the nose to have old ones adapted), I 
am sure they will be delighted with what they 
hear, or at any rate delighted with the repro- 
duction of it. 

For my part, I thought Sunday’s play, /t 
Could Happen Only in Paris, could happen 
only on television in London. France sent not 
only the play and one of the stars, but also a 
producer and the incidental music. Anglo- 
French understanding, friendship and the 
entente cordiale would have been better 
served if all concerned had stayed in Paris 
and saved us from the spectacle of what 
should have been a meringue turning out like 
a lump of sad cake. Gaby Sylvia, as a prin- 
cess, was a sort of Mae West; not that she has 
that type of figure, but she certainly kept 
wanting people to go up and see her some- 
time—preferably immediately. Her roving eye 
repeatedly fell on Tony Britton, who popped 
up perpetually in different costumes, but with 
the same flat voice and a face beside which 
Buster Keaton’s is a rubber ball of ex- 
pressiveness. There were several other mem- 
bers of the cast I should like to mention, but 
I think it kinder that they should not have 
their names associated with such a curious 
enterprise. No doubt their reward will come 
when the Drama Department drags a decent 
play from up some dramatist’s sleeve. 

In London Town on Friday Richard 
Dimbleby might easily have been leading a 
trial run for commercial television. The only 
difficult thing to sort out was why advertising 
should be lavished on Norman Hartnell, 
Time and Life and Dame Edith Evans’s new 
play, while being withheld from Fortnum & 
Mason's and Claridge’s. The subject was 
Mayfair, which Mr. Dimbleby pronounced 
Mayfair like a New Yorker showing off his 
native pronunciation of Broadway. Not a 
single breath of the spirit of that rich little 
settlement came across, possibly because the 
cameras shunned licensed premises, gentle- 
men’s tailors, picture galleries, coffee bars, 
clubs, hotels, jewellers, shoemakers, the 
American Embassy and everything that marks 
Mayfair off from any other part of the West 
End. 

I have never been less convinced by any 
demonstration than by Monday’s Mind and 
Body, which was supposed to show how the 
state of the mind affects the health of the 
body. It showed no such thing. The pro- 
gramme blundered through some absurd 
experiments, tending to show what any child 
knows—that loud noises and sudden shocks 
will produce immediate physical effects. But 
beyond this most elementary fact we were 
never taken in, in spite of all the talk by 
specialists. Still, it proved one thing to me— 
that it is possible to get a psychosomatic pain 
in the neck from watching clever men make 
asses of themselves. GERARD FAY 


ART 


Ir you have two hours to spare, you can afford 
the works in the 187th summer exhibition of 
the Royal Academy five seconds apiece. You 
will find that it produces fewer blushes and 
contains more pleasant and quietly competent 
exhibits discreetly hung than for some time. 
Popular interest centres about the portraits 


of Her Majesty the Queen by Pietro Anni- 
goni and Simon Elwes—the former of a glib 
delicacy that captures her youth, beauty and 
dignity, but fails to express those ‘abstract’ 
qualities of Ruskin’s which provide the cata- 
logue motto of the year. Professor Moynihan’s 
big group portrait of the Penguin Editors, 
After the Conference, is here, dominating 
Gallery 111. (How many, indeed, of the best 
pictures will be familiar to regular London 
gallery-goers? Now that life has passed so 
largely from the exhibiting societies to the 
dealers’ galleries, the ‘inadmissible’ rule of 
the Royal Academy does not cut much ice.) 
This elaborate and skilful composition en- 
genders perhaps more respect than warmth; 
the same artist's individual portraits are as 
notable as ever. Excellent portraits are also 
contributed by Messrs. Buhler, Carr, Fleet- 
wood-Walker and Spear. 

Among the ‘subject-pictures’ are: a charac- 
teristic news-reel shot from history (helicopter 
and all) by Richard Eurich; several canvases 
from Stanley Spencer's composite Christ 
Preaching at Cookham Regatta; a sprightly 
Birth of Venus by William Roberts. John 
Aldridge and Gilbert Spencer stand out among 
the landscapists, while Vivian Pitchforth once 
again dominates the water-colour room with 
his free, wet notations of wind and sky. The 
usual urban-romantics, headed by Carel 
Weight with three particularly good paintings, 
are joined this year by Christopher Chamber- 
lain and Eric Atkinson. Margaret Thomas 
joins Anne Redpath at the head of the ladies’ 
still-life class; an excellent Claude Rogers has 
been bought by the Chantrey Bequest. 

The ‘modern’ rooms are somewhat un- 
interesting, in spite of Minton’s shipwrecked 
sailors and the chalky vision of the Domes of 
Venice by Derrick Greaves, and Sydney Harp- 
ley’s girl slumped in a chair, which is one of 
the most telling among the sculptures. It is 
fitting that this year should see an extension 
of the number of architectural drawings and 
models. Several of these are of the greatest 
interest. 


CINEMA 


Tue Gop Rusu. (National Film Theatre.}»— 
SAWDUST AND TINSEL. (Academy.}——THE 
Beacu. (Cinephone.) 


Any revival of a Chaplin film is an occasion 
not merely in its own right, but because of the 
way in which Chaplin guards his pictures, re- 
releasing them one by one over the years. 
Recently we have been allowed to see City 
Lights—to my mind the crowning masterpiece 
~and Modern Times, but The Gold Rush has 
remained out of circulation since its reissue 
during the war. The National Film Theatre's 
four-week season introdtices a series of pro 
grammes ‘in homage to United Artists,’ and 
especially to the four original United Artist: 
—Chaplin, Griffith, Fairbanks and Pickford- 
who in 1919 formed the company ‘to marke: 
photoplays in the interests of the artists wh« 
create them.” 

The Gold Rush wears, of course, wonder 
fully. The vertiginous humour of the scene in 
which the cabin totters on the crumbling edge 
of a precipice, the exquisite sensibility of the 
New Year's Eve sequence, with the loving 
preparations for the party and the long and 
sorrowful vigil, the macabre comedy of the 
eating of the boots by the starved prospectors. 
retain their radiant mastery. But, having 
achieved so delicate an equilibrium, balancing 


M. H. MIDDLETON 
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comedy against pathos, it is remarkable how 
nearly Chaplin upsets it with his own added 
commentary. Although he doesn’t patronise 
the picture, he at times comes close to it; and 
the subtlety of silence is forgotten when the 
jocose narrative speaks of ‘the little fellow; 
or gently guys the scenes of melodrama. Jp. 
cluded in a scintillating programme is ap 
authentic collector’s piece: a newsreel of 192}, 
showing Chaplin’s triumphant return to 
London. 


In the Swedish cinema life is by tradition 
nasty and brutish, though not, happily or up- 
happily, particularly short. Sawdust and Tinsel, 
a story of a travelling circus at the turn of the 
century, of the humiliations experienced by its 
lumbering proprietor and his mistress, tied in- 
escapably to the circus and to each other, 
plumbs with a certain relish the depths of 
Scandinavian depression. Drunk scene,’ heay- 
ily atmospheric seduction scene, a feverish and 
dream-like evocation of some remote’ minor 
tragedy, an attempted suicide when even the 
pistol, misfiring, surrenders to the prevailing 
sense of futility—these are explored by Ingmar 
Bergman, the director and writer, in a manner 
reminiscent of Ufa in its sombre heyday 
Sawdust and Tinsel is stylishly photographed, 
and the playing of Ake Gronberg and Harriet 
Andersson has a dark and lowering authority, 
It all makes for a decidedly gruelling exercise 
in degradation. 


* 


The Beach, a Franco- Italian production 
in Ferraniacolor, concerns itself with the 
shock to the sensibilities of holiday-makers on 
the Italian Riviera when they discover that a 
prostitute is staying at their expensive hotel 
Some heavy satire at the expense of the busi- 
nessmen and their bored wives, a syrupy story 
of repentance and mother-love, and a cynical- 
sentimental compromise ending reveal the 
film’s failure to achieve an attitude. Glibly 
directed by Alberto Lattuada, and played by 
Martine Carole and Raf Vallone, The Beach 
caricatures its minor characters and sentimen- 
talises over its heroine. The result is slightly 
enervating. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


Gramophone Records (Vocal 
vill appear in a future issue. 


Music—Il) 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
AT SOMERSET HOUSE 


Tuts is “a sorry sight.” After all the trumpet 
ings that ushered in this great feast of art—the 
parade of dishes, and the splendour of the 
covers—it turns out little better than Timon's 
banquet of hot water... Instead of exhibit 
ing such works as many which are here dis 
played, they had need rather hide them; fo 
they show not only a want of invention, taste 
intellect, and feeling, but an absolute inability 
in technical skill—a want of control over thet! 
materials, and of adaptation of their art to its 
legitimate purposes. But it is an ungracious 
task to record the disappointed feelings with 
which we quitted the Academy after our first 
glance round the rooms: suffice it to say, that 
the derision or disgust which many pictures 
excited, was turned into sorrow and regret 
when we considered the melancholy state in 
which they showed the arts of design to be at 
this time in England—sunk to the level of 4 
handicraft, and degraded into a mere trade. 
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A Safe 


Investment 


Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment for 
large or small savings. 


h ° 

Te DIL, Isat Sey 
No depreciation of capital. No _ initial 
expenses. Withdrawals at short notice. 


WESTBOURNE 


PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 


For 
Investment Brochure 
write to the 


Assets £24,000,000 Reserves £1,580,000 
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we give to the children in 
our care. Their training, 
whether for industry or 
the services, has a back- 
ground of service for 
Others and self reliance. We are proud of our work 
and our children but we need your help to continue. 
Will you help us? 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Super-Combed Colton Underwear 
with the new Absorbent Finish 


These garments absorb perspiration in a similar 
manner to wool underwear. safeguarding you against 
rheumatism and chills. They are much easier to wash, 
give greater comfort and cleanliness, are shrink-resist 
‘ing and last longer in wear. From all good hosiers. 





Uf unable to obtain write Dept. M.25, Two Steeples, Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire 

















The Springtime of Life 


Help us to disperse the clouds 
in children’s lives, and fulfil 
for them the promise of Spring 


This Voluntary Society has nearly 
5,000 children now in its care de 
pending on YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES grotefu: 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 


Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.E.11 
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Fortunately 
I found out about 
the ‘General’ 


Trustee Service 


It solves so many problems to 
appoint the ‘General’ as your 
Executor. It is entirely free 
from bias; fully experienced in financial administration and in- 
vestments, and cannot fail to survive you. The ‘General’ prefers 
to instruct your own solicitor to handle the legal side, and wel- 
comes as co-executor a friend of the family. 


Peace of mind costs so very little with the 


General 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 








Trustee Dept. General Buildings, Aldwych, WC2 
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BOOKS 


Stork, Stork, 
Long-Legged Stork 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


T is fitting, as they say, that the 150th anniversary of Hans 
Andersen’s birth should have been celebrated in this 
country by the appearance of his autobiography in a new 

translation* plus a new biographyt. His work was early 
translated into English, and on his visit to England and Scot- 
land in 1847 he found himself already well known—well 
enough known, at any rate, to be invited to a flare-up at Lord 
Palmerston’s, where he was very soon surrounded by the most 
eminent ladies of England, and even in Edinburgh many 
people went to the lengths of styling him the Danish Walter 
Scott. Much of his reputation at that time depended upon his 
novels and travel books, now forgotten, but the fairy tales 
had quickly gained a wide audience among both adults and 
children. The tales have gone on being read, one supposes 
ever since; it is a shock to find. on re-reading them, how many 
of them one knows in some detail. 

A modern Andersen, presumably, would have outdone 
Kafka, or so it could be argued after looking through ‘The 
Red Shoes,’ say, or “The Shadow.’ A glance at Andersen’s 
early life is likely to give grounds for a similar reflection. Few 
literary childhoods can have been such a forcing-frame for 
neurosis, so rich in trauma. The birth itself. on a bed con- 
verted from the staging on which a defunct count had lain in 
state, even perhaps suggests Poe rather than Kafka, and other 
circumstances make the standard bullying-father, possessive- 
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mother, bad-time-at-Harrow upbringing look like a free. 
expression school outing. Quite apart from the hopelessly 
crazed grandfather, the father who went mad before he died, 
the stepfather, and the mother who took to drink and went 
mad, there was all the business at the local asylum, where the 
grandmother looked after the garden. Here Andersen, as a 
child of six or seven. used to listen to the songs and talk of 
the less violent cases, was crammed with superstition by the 
old women who came to spin in an outbuilding, and was 
attacked—though without actual physical harm—by a naked 
madwoman. It is no real surprise to find him describing him- 
self at that period as living ‘in the grip of fantasy.’ Later, 
there was the half-humorous mass sexual assault at the cloth- 
ing factory where he worked, and later still he was to be put 
to school among children years younger than himself, with a 
headmaster who sent him along to witness a public beheading 
as a useful experience, and who told him, on saying goodbye, 
that he would surely end in the madhouse. But before this 
Andersen had set out from his native Odense for Copen- 
hagen with ten rix-dollars in his pocket. He was then fourteen 

It was after an initial period of writing tragedies and poems 
and walking into prosperous literary drawing-rooms to recite 
them, to sing and to ask for money, that Andersen was 
bundled off to school by the directors of the Royal Theatre. 
After coping with the headmaster and his flighty wife, he went 
off to wage an unsuccessful battle with the drama and to found 
a career as a novelist. The state soon began granting him 
travel-bursaries, and the events of this period are what give 
his autobiography most of its life, though it would be a pity 
to miss one Copenhagen detail, a review of his third novel 
by Kierkegaard, the latter's first published work, as a matter 
of fact, and so long and. more important, so ‘Hegelian’ that 
only he and Andersen ever got through it. On the whole. 
however, it is the picture he provides of early-Victorian Lon- 
don which will appeal most to English readers, together with 
some teasing glimpses of the great figures of the day: Liszt, 
for instance, ‘a juggler with notes who dumbfounded your 
imagination’; or Dickens, whom Andersen evidently bored 
stiff; or Hugo, who received him in dressing-gown, drawers 
and elegant boots, and who wrote his autograph, out of pru- 
dential considerations, right at the top of the paper. 

Between them, the autobiography and the biography afford 
all the evidence needed to build up a clear impression of what 
kind of man Andersen was. One would be justified, on the 
other hand, in treating with great reserve most of Miss Godden’s 
opinions and generalisations. Her book is readable enough as 
pure information, and its reviewer cannot help feeling a little 
churlish in pouring cold water on what is so clearly aimed at 
the not very literary ‘general’ reader. But it seems almost obli- 
gatory to object to her trick of imputing inner feelings to her 
characters, her stream of sentimental instruction on the nature 
of ‘the artist’ and ‘the true poet’—whose chief difficulty, we 
are told, lies in balancing dreams and living, and to whom a 
social life is death—and, all in all, her systematic buttressing 
of the ignorant prejudices which are likely to afflict the 
‘general’ reader in his attempt to get closer to literature. Though 
she can hardly miss seeing the manic-depressive pattern in 
Andersen’s behaviour, and cannot avoid illustrating his child- 
like vanity and silliness, she tries to draw a vein of romantic 
bardolatry over his frantic self-advertisement, his lifelong 
habit of lachrymose despair at the slightest opposition, and 
his similarly unending demand for love, admiration and fame 


*Tue Mermaip Man: THe AuTrosioGRAPHy OF HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. Translated by Maurice Michael. (Arthur Barker, 16s 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. By Rumer Godden. (Hutchi 
8s. 6d.) 
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Perhaps in consequence, she fails to emphasise what are equally 
real, and equally childlike, qualities in him: his immense 
determination, his fascination with the outward details of life 
(which made him an excellent travel-writer), his irreverence, 
his loyalty and lack of malice, his great fund of disinterested 
affection. 

Any account of Andersen’s fairy tales must inevitably, I 
suppose, start from the verity that, being in so many ways a 
child himself, he was just the boy to write children’s stories. A 
useful addition to this can be made by an approach only slightly 
more sophisticated: Andersen is a real gift for the school which 


finds in art a re-enactment of personal conflicts and obsessions. . 


Seen from this angle, “The Swineherd’ becomes a symbolical 
attack on the triviality of the women who laughed at his huge 
head, straggling hair and stork-like legs, and ends, with the 
phrase ‘I am come to despise thee,’ in a symbolical rejection. 
Again, the heroine of ‘The Little Mermaid’ possessed, quite 
irrelevantly from the story’s point of view, a beautiful voice, 
and in an attempt to win her Prince suffered her tongue being 
cut out; it is hard to forget that Andersen was unhappily in love 
with Jenny Lind. And we all know who the Ugly Duckling was 
and what it went through before ‘it realised its happiness in all 
the splendour that surrounded it.” Hidden and neglected merit 
finally revealed and rewarded is perhaps the central theme of 
the stories, and it is here, of course, that their obsessional 
origin ties up with their appeal to children. It took a man like 
Andersen to remember, or to re-evoke, childhood’s dreadful 
impatience with the unregarding world and to dramatise it in 
terms that childhood can understand. To read of the immense 
care he lavished on his tales, to remember how scrupulously he 
preserves the repetitive element that children love, and how 
boldly he anthropomorphises trees, needles and firetongs, 
makes it tempting to believe that he knew exactly what he was 
doing, that he was consciously offering up his own prolonged 
childhood. And yet he seems to have regarded the whole busi- 
ness as a side-line; the tales were written as a diversion from the 
serious concerns of a novelist and poet, or else to raise money, 
and although good at entertaining children there is little evi- 
dence that he was fond of*them. Was he perhaps secretly 
ashamed and frightened of being childish? He need not have 
been. It made him an insufferable companion, but how many 
great writers have been any better? 


Early Victorian Architecture 


Earty VICTORIAN ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN (two volumes). 
By Henry-Russell Hitchcock. (Architectural Press, 7 gns.) 
I LiKE the subject of this book and I like the author, whose 
occasional personal asides in the text show him up as witty and 
warm-hearted, but I must still confess myself disappointed, 
even after I have waited a few weeks to be quite sure that no 
personal jealousy is involved. Mr. Henry-Russell Hitchcock 
is an American professor who for many years has been en- 
gaged on the study of early Victorian architecture in England, 
making endowed visits to this country. The result of his re- 
searches are these two American-printed volumes, the fat one 
being the text and the thin one the illustrations. 
lhe author is at his best when describing a building. Indeed, 
he can make a mansion, a station, an hotel or a warehouse 
build itself before one’s eyes with an engaging clarity. He 
relates the plan to the elevation, he takes one round the out- 
side of the building, noting the grouping of masses, and he 
leads one through entrance halls and into rooms, seeing 
colour, texture and vistas, noting decoration and proportions. 
lt is this gift for really looking at a building and using his eyes 
us well as his historical knowledge which makes his sections 








| OP OU ay SON 
Robert Neill 


Black William 


A master-storyteller of our time, the author of those super’ 
historical novels Mist Over Pendle and Moon in Scorpio presents 
this exciting novel of London and Tyneside in the eighteenth 
century, when sedition and rebellion were abroad. Robert Neill 
‘could easily become the new John Buchan.’ Sean O'Faiolin 


(Observer.) May 16. 
12s, 6d. 


Richmal Crompton 


FOUR IN EXILE 


Her highly diverting new novel shows what happens in the lives 
of four young people who are suddenly uprooted from their home 
by an efficient but not unkindly aunt—a most beguiling entertain- 
ment, 10s, 6d. 


Jean Ross 


Mrs. Amaris 
‘A writer of distinction, talent, sensitivity and wit,’ John Connell, . 
(Evening News.) The story of Mrs. Amaris tactless, impractical, 
but entirely selfless in her unhappy love, fortifies this 
generous opinion. 10s, 6d. 
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Thomas Muir 
DEATH IN SOUNDINGS 


Roger Crammond solves an underwater murder in an exotic 
tropical island setting. 9s. 6d. 


Ken Sandford 


DEAD RECKONING 


‘Terrific action around uranium deposits in New Zealand.’ 
Francis lles, (Sunday Times.) 9s. 


F. & R. Lockridge 


STAND UP AND DIE 
A young man is accused of brutal murder in a New England 
village. The evidence is circumstantial. Can he prove his 
innocence? Ys. Od, 
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on the Houses of Parliament so valuable. He is able calmly and 
firmly to distinguish between the work of Pugin and of Barry, 
two architects he greatly admires. He comes to the conclusion 
that Barry is responsible for the general grouping and much of 
the detail, and that the only really prominent feature which can 
be ascribed to Pugin is the shape of Big Ben. Elsewhere Pugin 
seems to have acted mainly as a decorator. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Hitchcock is most interested in housing and big ware- 
houses and commercial blocks and engineering, and where his 
heart is engaged, the reader is stimulated and informed. For its 
descriptions of buildings he has himself visited and enjoyed, this 
book is well worth having. But where he brings in theory or 
depends on secondhand information he fails. For instance, when 
he says that All Saints’, Hove, is rather similar to St. Paul’s, 
Brighton, and a good, though dull early Victorian church, he 
cannot be referring to the present building which is a late and 
enormous work by J. L. Pearson. Sir Gilbert Scott’s church in 
Alderney is hardly ‘litle.’ Referring to pre-Tractarian churches 
he says, “The accepted function of a church had long been merely 
that of a hall holding a preacher and his congregation.’ Had he 
read Etchells and Addleshaw or Wickham Legge instead of an 
inadequate Batsford book on Stuart and Georgian churches, he 
would have revised his opinion. ‘Only with the work of William 
Morris . . . and his associates in the Sixties and Seventies do Vic- 
torian [stained-glass] windows become of much independent merit.’ 
What about L. N. Cottingham, Willement and David Evans? Mr. 
Hitchcock knows too little about English religious movements in 
the last century to write well about Victorian churches. 

What is wrong with this book is its impersonality. The Victorian 
architects of stature were strongly individual and had personal 
reasons for building in the way they did. I refer to such men as 
Pugin, that eccentric escapist into a Middle Ages of his own 
dreams, Butterfield the austere Tractarian who had a reason 
behind every quirk of construction and decoration, the ebullient 
and energetic Street whose enthusiasm for craftsmanship really 
started William Morris, Philip Webb and the Arts and Crafts 
Movement, Sir Gilbert Scott with his vast office and self-assurance, 
C. R. Cockerell the sensitive scholar of Classic styles whose ability 
as an architect Mr. Hitchcock does not sufficiently appreciate— 
all these men appear continually in his pages, but only in terms of 
their buildings. Their lives are written or enough is still known 
about them as people for deductions to be made about why their 
buildings are like they are. To take their buildings and discuss 
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them impersonally as Mr. Hitchcock does is, as it were, to look 
at them without considering their foundations. 

Finally, far too many of the illustrations are really bad. They 
are all in monochrome and almost all are too small and frequently 
smudgy. Many of the half-tone photographs have large areas of 
blackness and it was a great mistake to use wood engravings done 
hurriedly for the Illustrated London News when Victorian archi- 
tects took pride in their draftsmanship and did such beautiful 
drawings of their work as may be seen in the library of the RIBA, 
Mr. Hitchcock’s detailed description of Barry’s Highclere Castle 
can hardly be followed if one refers to the inadequate illustrations, 

A continuation of H. M. Colvin’s Biographical Dictionary of 


English Architects, 1660-1840 would have been useful. A book 


to supplement H. S. Goodhart-Rendel’s splendid English Archi- 
tecture Since the Regency might have been possible. But this work 
is neither a balanced history nor a full reference book. It has its 
merits and I have mentioned them. JOHN BETJEMAN 


Versions and Variations 


VOICES FROM THE Past: A CLASSICAL ANTHOLOGY FOR THE 
MopERN READER. By James and Janet Maclean Todd. 
(Phoenix House, 30s.) 

SELECTED FABLES OF La FonrtTAINE. By Marianne Moore. (Faber 
and Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


Witu the death of avant-garde literature—an unlamented victim 
of the war years—it is the more necessary for readers to be 
acquainted with the great works of the past. But since the 
teaching of Greek and Latin has so catastrophically declined, these 
must be met in the first place in translations. Mr. and Mrs. Todd 
have made a grand effort to present the classics in choice 
selections, and to show us their great age as a whole. From Homer 
to Boethius, from the eighth century Bc to the opening of the 
sixth AD, is a vast span; and the differences in presentation between 
Dryden’s Virgil and Day Lewis’s—both of which are represented 
—between Pope’s Homer, the brocaded prose version of Lang, 
Leaf and Myers, and the muscular directness of E. V. Rieu’s, 
seem almost as wide. Nevertheless this book is both a worthy 
introduction and an appetiser, giving us Plato at his most pro- 
found, with the Death of Socrates and the Myth of Er, and Cicero 
preoccupied with the arrangements for a _ wild-beast show, 
Euripides in the Gilbert Murray version, and Horace translated 
alternately by Conington, Sir Edward Marsh and Mr. G. §S, Fraser. 

It is here that the reader without Latin will be puzzled. Was 
Horace, he may wonder, closest in feeling to Dryden or to the 
Tennyson of the classical experiments. Fraser’s ‘Ode to Pyrrha’ 
(Odes I, v) and ‘The Fountain’ (III, viii)—two of the anthologists’ 
happiest inclusions—suggest the latter. Sir Edward Marsh presents 
him inconclusively in a kind of careless mufti, and Dryden him- 
self dresses his Roman ancestor in Augustan robes in Odes III, 
xxix, to Mzcenas. Perhaps his doubts will send the modernist 
back to renew his little Latin: a recourse that will no doubt 
delight Mr. and Mrs. Todd. 

It would be difficult to single out all their book's pleasures and 
surprises, among which are R. C. Trevelyan’s Theocritus; the 
snatches of Hickes’s Lucian, North’s Plutarch and Adlington’s 
Apuleius, three masterpieces of Elizabethan and seventeenth- 
century prose, and many pieces by the anthologists themselves, 
who fill all the gaps, and are the masters of a dozen styles. 

Marianne Moore is the mistress of one style only, which best 
suits La Fontaine's longer and later Fables. These she reproduces 
line for line with the original rhyme scheme, though half-rhymes 
do duty for full ones. The resulting portrait of the great fabulist 
is of a ruminative intellectual with a somewhat defective ear. 
Miss Moore is at her best when most herself. 

A serpent has mobility 

Which can shatter intrepidity. 

The tail-tip’s mental to-and-fro- 

And tail-like taper head’s quick blow— 

Like Fate’s—have the power to appal. 
is a witty variation on the opening of ‘La Teste et la Queue du 
Serpent’; it is not La Fontaine, who came off better at the hands 
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of Sir Edward Marsh. But La Fontaine hardly stands in need of 
a translator, since French has not yet dropped out of the school 
curriculum. So it is legitimate, perhaps, for a contemporary poet 
to show us how he might have written if invited to contribute to the 
New Yorker. J. M. COHEN 


Good-humoured Ladies 


I MARRIED THE WorLD. By Elsa Maxwell. (Heinemann, 18s.) 


ONIONS IN THE STEW. By Betty MacDonald. (Hammond and 
Hammond, 12s. 6d.) 


WHEN all else fails at the party, and George has finally found 
the drink, we can always play Fit the Author to the Quotation. 
We'll start with two easy ones: 

‘I saw no hampers of chicken and champagne delivered at the 
theatre from Buckingham Palace. The only ones that arrived came 
from Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks .. .” 

‘l was quite excited about the house—it was attractive—the 
beach was sandy, the rent was only $75.00 a month and there was 
that washing machine.’ 

That’s right: Miss Maxwell, regal, and Mrs. MacDonald, 
domestic. Both Americans, they share a slick ear for the lively 
phrase, a proclivity for wisecracks when rattled. But this (and 
green passports) is all that they do have in common, for Miss 
Maxwell is a unique phenomenon, a self-made arbiter (and now 
chronicler) of Café Society, publicist of playboys and ageing 
flappers, while Mrs. MacDonald, charming, likeable, friendly, is 
never more than an exceptionally articulate housewife. 

1 Married the World is one of the most priceless books of remin- 
iscence since Frank Harris’s My Life and Loves (though one must 
add, before any worthy booksellers are stampeded to death, that it 
has none of Harris’s prurience). But there is the same overweening 
Edwardian snobbishness, the same interminable roll-call of 
names that everyone is assumed to admire and respect. It is done 
with tremendous attack, and the anecdotes (there are over 1,000) 
should be a boon to young novelists and old diners-out. Titles, 
stories, reverent phrases rattle by like a Blue Train at speed: 
‘Umberto shook his head ruefully . . . ;’ “‘Unintentionally, | put 
the Duchess on the spot;’ ‘Billy has a great deal of his grandfather's 
sense of fun, and what a merry fellow Sir Andrew was, always full 
of pranks and jokes.’ 

After the gradual deadening effect of anecdotes (the rhythm 
changed now and then by an expensive pun: Kreisler-Chrysler) 
there are two oases of light. The first, a dissection of Lord 
Beaverbrook, ‘the outcast of his own malevolence’ and the only 
person who makes Miss Maxwell hot under the ermine. The other, 
an account of her work in Hollywood, which shows a genuine 
talent for satire, this story-conference on Our Betters, for example: 
‘You can’t have a big star like Connie Bennett play the part of a 
louse,’ Selznick said patiently. “‘You’ve got to make her sympath- 
etic. Lady Grayston must be a living doll and the kid sister has 
got to take the rap.’ 

Where Miss Maxwell falls down is with her attempts at social 
and intellectual criticism. Her comments on American novelists 
are childish. Nor is her own ethos particularly encouraging: ‘I feel 
there is one law for the especially rich in mind, and another for 
the remainder.’ If she really believed this, she would have written 
a better book. As it is, she hymns a world in which talent has a 
very low priority, a world in which all the headwaiters are suave, 
all the Dukes study Debrett, all the Browns have a final ‘e.’ And 
such empty adulation quickly turns to ashes, the fireworks gutter, 
the spangles fall off. Finally, we are not even amused. 

Mrs. MacDonald, though she must be a very rich woman now 
with her best-selling books of autobiography, keeps up, in Onions 
in the Stew, the picture of herself as a harassed West Coast 
hausfrau, gallantly coping. This time the scene is on an island in 
Puget Sound where she, her husband and children have lived for 
twelve years. It is a folksy, breezy narrative, a Quiet Weekend in 
blue jeans. There are the usual awful-wonderful children, doe-eyed 
Other Wives, an anthropomorphic washing-machine. It is so read- 
able, entertaining and smoothly constructed that it’s hard to judge 
how accurate a picture of some Americans’ lives it is. 
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A murder trial sparks race prejudice, 
race prejudice sparks Communism, and 
McCarthyism intervenes, David Blake, 
the hero of this story, has to fight not 
only for a man’s lite but for justice, 
sanity and love. Recommended by the 
Book Society. June 12/6 


[he most mature first novel we have 
come across in which a sad theme— 
the loneliness of a middle-aged spinster 
—is made exciting by profound char- 
acterisation and a taut, strong style, 
May 10/6 


‘It is very good,’ (Walter Allen), A 
novel about the Montreal ‘ghetto’ 
with abundant life, a rich background, 
a cool, ironic turn and an objective 
approach which makes it very different 
from the majority of novels with a 
Jewish setting. June 12/6 


This pleasantly unpretentious volume 
deals with childhood, and universities. 

Daily Telegraph. 
The early memoirs of the President of 


ihe Federal Republic of Germany. 
15/- 


A detailed, well documented exami- 
nation of Irish Catholicism as an 
example of the Church’s political and 
social policy in Ireland. ‘Every Irish 
man and woman should read it.” 
Belfast Telegraph Just out 18/5 


‘A splendid, galloping, roaring charge 
against the McCarthyites,” The Times. 
‘A wise, an exuberant and a witty book.” 
The Scotsman, ‘Fiercely passionate yet 
carefully reasoned.’ Manchester Guardian 


15/- 


Foreword by 8. H. CARR, These 
private notes, smuggled out of Russia, 
deal with people, policies and events 
trom 1926 to 1945, during much of 
which time Litvinov was either Com- 
missar tor Foreign Affairs or virtually in 
control of them, June 18/- 


Write for our Spring and Summer List 
12-14 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.1 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 





They all have a wildly busy time, digging for clams, stopping 
dog-fights, bringing up adolescents, humouring negroes. Everyone 
is such a good scout that only in a twelve-year-old, apparently, 
does any sense of weltanschauung lurk, for she hands in a school 
essay titled: ‘I Don't Believe in God and Neither Does My Uncle 
Frank.’ Anyway, it is perhaps unfair to look for encyclopedias in 
entertainments. Onions in the Stew is a happy, brittle work, that 
keeps one amused to the last page. DAVID STONE 


Naval Broadside 


Tue Sea Herirace. By Admiral Sir Frederic Dreyer, (Museum 
Press, 30s.) 


‘THIS monumental work’ is how the blurb describes this book, 
and for once the blurb is right. The first two words are: 
“Broadsides—Shoot!’ and for the next 450 pages the cannonade 
is relentless. The track-chart of the book is Admiral Dreyer’s 
naval career, yet there is seldom a moment when his main and 
secondary armaments are not loosing off at a variety of targets. 
There are thirty-one chapters and forty-six postscripts, many of 
them highly technical. Nor is the Admiral content merely to 
straddle the target, he must on every occasion reduce it to a 
shambles, Italics are used lavishly on almost every page, and 
even ‘bold’ type is resorted to: in the introduction one is blasted 
off one’s feet by the statement: ‘In my opinion it is everybody's 
duty to join the Navy League.’ (Everybody? Bessie Braddock? 
Bertrand Russell? Kenneth Tynan?) Any point on which the 
Admiral feels strongly (and they are many) is made not once 
but a dozen times. Clichés abound: the Merchant Navy is 
described as Our Jugular Vein, anti-aircraft gunnery against low- 
flying planes is called Pheasant-Shooting at Sea. The more ortho- 
dox clichés are clothed in the rich apparel of inverted commas 
(proof of the pudding’). The Admiral is incapable of joining 
any ship without telling us the names of its officers (‘Of the 
midshipmen I have sturdy Giles Pretor-Pinney most in mind’) and 
the most insignificant details of its armament. Occasionally one 
gets lost in a labyrinth of initials (‘As CNASI . . . was followed 
by the DNAD, the DGNDP, the DAM, and the ADNAD.’). 
The saving grace of most works of this sort is the anecdote, 
the dinner-party where the sheik’s turban fell into the admiral's 
soup; but this book lacks even that compensation, 
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This having been said, it is necessary to add that Admiral 
Dreyer is a distinguished officer who has had an enviable naval 
career, He was one of the outstanding gunnery lieutenants of his 
generation and the inventor of the Dreyer fire-control table. He 
was a protégé of Jellicoe and flag-captain of the Iron Duke at 
Jutland. His account of the battle is somewhat subjective (when 
the Germans break off action they ‘run away,’ when we do we 
‘retire’) but he rightly stresses the criminal negligence of the 
Admiralty in not passing to Jellicoe the intelligence that Scheer 
was making for the Horn’s Reef. 

After the war he accompanied Jellicoe on the Dominion tour, 
Here, and later when he was C-in-C, China, he saw clearly the 
significance of the rise of Japanese sea-power and the importance 
of having adequate air protection for our shipping. Senior military 
and naval officers are uncommonly prone to hindsight, yet it 
must have been galling for Dreyer to see the advice which he 
gave being so persistently disregarded. With regard to the prepara- 
tion of the Merchant Navy for war—another of his idées fixes— 
he had more success, for this was put in hand in 1936. 

Admiral Dreyer ended a notable career by being successively 
Commodore of Convoys, Inspector of Merchant Naval Gunnery, 
and Chief of Naval Air Services. The gunnery lessons he learned 
from Percy Scott and the strategic lessons he learned from Fisher 
and Jellicoe may be said to have contributed in no little part to 
the success of British naval arms in two world wars. 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


It’s a Crime 
Sky Hicu. By Michael Gilbert. (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d) 
AT Deatn’s Door. By Leo Bruce. (Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 
Hair Way To Murper. By Simon Troy. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 
INVITATION TO MURDER. By Leslie Ford. (Crime Club, 10s. 6d.) 
THs YELLOW TuRBAN. By Charlotte Jay. (Crime Club, 10s. 6d.) 


THE Man Insipe. By M. E. Chaber. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
9s. 6d.) 

‘PROFESSIONAL’ is a word of critical approval that leaves behind it 
something of an after-taste. It suggests perhaps a proficiency 
slightly suspect, technique stiffening into mannerism; in the field 
of crime fiction it implies that the reader is now on to this writer's 
particular trick. One couldn't say this of Michael Gilbert, whose 
writing, for all his knowing and very confident command of the 
detective novelist’s apparatus, retains an unjaded spontaneity. Sk) 
High, a less substantial affair than his well-documented Fear 
Tread, is again something between a detective story and a thriller. 
Three amateurs—an octogenarian general, a vigorous motor- 
cycling widow and her equivocally placed son—embark on an 
energetic investigation when a bogus major, who has had the 
temerity to settle down in a district largely inhabited by retired 
Army Officers, is blown to pieces in his own house. Mr. Gilbert 
sustains the comfortable, genial atmosphere of English village 
crime, with an acceleration of pace towards the end which en- 
courages one to absorb, if not seriously to accept, his thrillerish 
unmasking of the master-crook. In the best sense, a thorough) 
professional job. 

Leo Bruce is another expert at the game, although his gambit 
is to affect the casual and disenchanted approach. He will permit 
his detective, Carolus Deene (solid Sergeant Beef would appear to 
have been retired) to summon the traditional gathering of all the 
suspects, but only after Deene’s schoolboy Watson has cautioned 
him that the whole procedure is ‘madly hackneyed.’ Deene, 2 
schoolmaster with a private income, a Bentley, and an academic 
attitude to crime, sets about solving the murder of the village 
blackmailer, an uncommonly malevolent old woman. The stor! 
advances amiably, by way of some engaging dialogue; its dénoue- 
ment, the publishers claim, will ‘surprise the wildest guesser.’ |! 
does: in spite of his deceptively open manner, in At Death's Door 
Mr. Bruce has been very cagey indeed. 

Half Way to Murder opens, rather after the style of Michael 
Innes, with a train journey—an erratic progress through the 
stations of FPenklemarsh, Foulcreek and Long Shingle, under- 
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KENNETH 
TYNAN 


An ardent aficionado, the 
author communicates his en- 
thusiasm to his reader in this 

account of bull-fighting as he 

has seen and known it and as 
he has come to appreciate it for 
its grace, valour and dramatic 
qualities. 


BULL FEVER 


Book Society Recommendation. Illus. 


EDWARD HYAMS 


The author of Sylvester and Gentian Violet now takes a 
satirical look at the Press, the literary world, hot- 
gospelling and American political investigators. The 
theme of his new novel is the rise of an obscure provincial 
trade paper to national fame and mass-readership under 
the direction of three oddly assorted members of the 
literati. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE 
INFORMER 
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You must read 


The Road to Abundance. 4) /ACOB ROSIN and 
MAX EASTMAN, LORD BOYD ORR in his introduction: 
‘Gloomy thoughts of a world food shortage are dispelled by 
this book.’ “The authors pile up facts and facts which show 
that instead of a crust of bread, man has the whole crust of 
of the earth to draw on’—{ Reynolds News), ‘They demon- 
strate that man will never perish through want’—(Sunday 
Express). Out last Monday. (2s. 6d. 


Literary and Philosophical Essays. sy JEAN- 
PAUL SARTRE. Sartre at his best—assesses such writers as 
Kafka, Camus, Mauriac, Dos Passos, Giraudoux, Faulkner; 
together with a devastating critique of Marxist socio-philo- 
sophical values. Out next Monday. (8s. 


Founding the Life Divine ; An Introduction to the 
Intregral Yogi of Sri Aurobindo. By MORWENNA 
DONNELLY. Foreword by Dr. A. BASU. Sri Aurobindo is 
‘of all modern Indian writers ... the most significant’ (Times 
Lit. Supp.). Out next Monday, (2s. 6d. 


Tito Lifts the Curtain; The Story of Yugoslavia 
Today By HALLAM TENNYSON. ‘Sightseeing, history and 
current politics . . .as good and up-to-date an introduction 
to the any as any visitor could hope for.’ (Sunday Times). 
illus, s. 


How to Understand Yourself and Other People 
By HENRY CLAY LINDGREN. ‘A friendly and pful 
guide’ (Times Lit. Supp.). \2s. 6d. 


Sex Perfection. 2) DR. RUDOLF VON URBAN. 
Foreword by KENNETH WALKER. ‘, . . one of the finest of all 
books on married love and happiness’ (Book Exchange). 
3rd imp. 18s. 


Write to Desk 25 for atest catalogue and Rider Book Club list 
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ABBE PIERRE 


and the Ragpickers 
by BORIS SIMON 


The story of the terrible position of down and outs in Paris, whx 
under the inspired leadership of Abbé Pierre, have turned ray 
pickers and with the proceeds ot their pickings in sewers, dustbin: 
and lumber rooms have begun to rehouse themselves and the 
homeless. ‘Much needed and welcome.’ —1EONARD CHESHIRE,V.C. 1 55 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH 
by ANDRE FROSSARD 


‘A delightful book . . . eight charming studies o! 

the great religious Orders, . . . witty and charitable 

. simple and popular and yet carries a great deal of learning.’— 
CATHOLIC HERALD. 


OUTLAW 
The Autobiography of a Soviet waif 
by VOINOV 


The author was brought up in a Soviet Home fof Orphans in the 
days when the boys formed themselves into gangs, lett the Home 


108 60) 


tor months and lived by robbing the rich. We follow the author 
through the many adventures ot his violent life until he is drafted 
into the Russian army and finally taken prisoner—his passport to 
treedom. ‘Absorbing.’—BASIL HENRIQUES 16s 
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ABOUT NEWS LETTERS 


News letters are the oldest form of journalism, Hand-written news 
letters were in wide circulation during the reign of Elizabeth I, 
and, indeed, were important factors in politics long before that. 

Modern news letters are in wide use amongst advanced students 
of world affairs, large business houses, in Government and diplo- 
matic circles, and at military colleges and Universities, 

Britain’s leading news letters are subscribed to by over forty 
official agencies of the U.S. Government alone. Official agencies 
of every leading Government subscribe to them. 

The news letter is based on a spcecial form of reporting. It is 
outspoken in its presentation. It publishes all the facts, theories, 
and trends behind international policy. Privately circulated, neither 
accepting advertisements nor bothered by news-stall circulation 
problems, the twentieth-century news letter is a private com- 
munication to its subscribers. Britain’s top circulation news letters 
are prepared and published by 


The Kenneth de Courcy Group 


World Politic 
intelligence Digest 
60/- per annum 


Scientific News 
World Science Review, 
30/- per annum 
Do you take a news letter? If not, send for a free specimen copy. 
No responsible person can afford to be without one of the leading 
private news letters. If you do not take our services, then there are 
others. But a news letter is an essential service, without which 
one’s knowledge of world trends is not complete. 


Inve Stment and Finance 
The Weekly Review, 
210/- per annum 
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taken by the ill-assorted relations of the ageing Lady Assherley. 
Having observed that one of her family has designs on her life, 
this spirited autocrat sets about defending herself with Victorian 
thoroughness. The process, with the victim forcefully out- 
manceuvring the prospective murderer, makes for an agreeable 
variation on the time-honoured business of the newly-signed will 
and the grasping relatives. Mr. Troy picks his villain somewhat 
arbitrarily, and his determinedly bright manner occasionally 
lets him down. For the most part, though, this is a lively and 
literate piece of work, with characterisation above the average. 

From Miss Leslie Ford, one expects well-bred, drawing-room 
crime. Murder remains within the family; courageous heroines, 
from laudable but ill-judged motives, keep vital evidence to them- 
selves; stalwart Colonel Primrose stands by, soberly detecting. 
The Colonel and his entourage are missing from /nvitation to 
Murder, and the young bank official assigned to protect an 
ingenuous, much-married heiress and her daughter from her 
current husband, a European count of transparently criminal 
intentions, has a hard time of it. Miss Ford has concocted an 
elaborately twisted plot; and the blend of gracious living, suspense 
and a breathless narrative style serves as reliably as ever. 

Charlotte Jay's last thriller, The Fugitive Eye, achieved a really 
diabolical grip. Relaxing her hold somewhat, she has set The 
Yellow Turban in Karachi, with any amount of atmospheric 
description to support a flimsy plot. The story concerns an 
Englishman's search for a friend who has mysteriously made off 
into Pakistan. This doesn’t amount to much; the hero spends 
most of his time in his shabby hotel, speculating about his fellow 
guests, bewildered and fascinated by the customs of the country. 
The exotic setting is currently being worked to death in the 
interests of crime fiction, but Miss Jay handles it most persua- 
sively. Another chase, another wait in a hotel: The Man Inside 
sends Milo March, one of the more unassumingly likeable of 
American private detectives, to Madrid in pursuit of a quiet 
little monomaniac bank clerk who has absconded with an enor- 
mous diamond. The relaxed tempo, the attention paid to leisurely 
Spanish meals and to the civil exchanges of quotations from Don 
Quixote, make this a pledsant-tempered thriller. The more ele- 
mentary excitements are up to standard. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


New Novels 


THe SLAUGHTERHOUSE INFORMER. Edward Hyams. (Longman, 
12s. 6d.) 

Tue Navicator. Jules Roy. (Turnstile Press, 8s. 6d.) 

Tue Last Hunt. Milton Lott. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hyams does not lack for confidence in his approach to satire. 
In his latest entertainment he has a go at intellectuals, farming, 
science, newspapers, the English climate, McCarthy, Billy Graham 
and sex. His attitude might be compared to that of a drunken 
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man at the butts: if he wings a dog he roars with laughter and 
says that that’s what he was aiming at all the time. 

Quite a number of dogs will come limping home after the 
peppering of The Slaughterhouse Informer. For Mr. Hyams has 
sprayed far and, quite often, wide. Nevertheless, so many unwit- 
ting targets have presented themselves that some, inevitably, are 
successfully riddled. Desmond Rohan-Dermot for example, the 
stunted, bloated critic and belletrist; Dr. Sloper, the million. 
aire’s Wesley; Myrne Figg, the Kentish Monroe; Solly Canston, 
a fantasy-life pontecorvo of ichthyology—these are successfully 
scrawled caricatures. Whichever way Mr. Hyams’s eye turns— 
and one is curiously aware that he himself doesn’t much care 
which way himself—a plump, pinkable bird presents itself. That 
he should shoot them sitting is neither sporting nor good satire, 

For in this book are the confused essentials of several. The 
main plot—the establishment of an abattoir trade-paper as a 
top circulation magazine by means of a competition to win 
a luscious bride—is slowed down by parenthetical assaults 
on every Aunt Sally that Mr. Hyams can think of while he’s at 
his typewriter. A bit more discipline would enable his perfectly 
effective talents to be brought to bear on situations and events 
which justify their engagement. As it is, his latest fine careless 
rapture is fine to the point of being amusing on one page in ten 
and careless to the point of never, for example, deciding whether 
one of his characters is called E. P. Smith or P. E. Smith. More- 
over, if we have to be concerned with graceful living, Lafite, 
when it’s the claret he means, has only one '‘t.’ 

Mr. Hyams has energy, ability and wit. He would do well if 
he stopped being so delighted with his talents and started doing 
some solid planning. 

M. Roy now, would do better if he were to stop taking himself 
so damned seriously. Having produced (in Return From Hell) 
one of the more pompous pieces of reminiscence about the 
airman’s war, he has now fictionalised his sensibility in the 
character of Ripault, a Free French navigator, flying in Bomber 
Command Iate in the war. The lone survivor of a mid-air collision 
over base, Ripault stumbles into the arms of a nice little married 
woman whose husband is away, loves, loses his nerve, soliloquises, 
and—still talking sensitively—gets killed. 

M. Roy has fallen for the stperficial Hemingwayishness of the 
clipped RAF slang approach to mortality without understanding 
—and there’s clearly a semantic problem here—the lack of 
emotion to communicate which was the reason for the inarticulacy. 
He has created for himself a false, tight-lipped heroism which !s 
as inflated in its unspoken assumptions as it is mistaken in its 
raisons d’étre. The honest books about the flying war are still 
too few; this isn’t one of them. 

Unlike M. Roy, Mr. Lott doesn’t intrude at all into his large, 
thoroughly American and Americanly thorough novel. The Last 
Hunt is another of those sagas: centrally poised in the covered 
wagon myth, it deals with buffalo hunters and their effect on 
the economy of the Middle West. A good hunter and a (morally) 
bad hunter live out their brief, bloody lives, from the time when 
the herds rolled over the prairies like a wave of unquenchable 
living lava to the moment when, sought by starving Indians and 
bewildered hunters alike, they've dwindled to a few spindly strays. 

Mr. Lott deals with this tremendous theme decently and pain- 
stakingly. He never quite soars up to a summit of symbolical 
larger-than-life experience (as a Melville or a Conrad faced with 
this strangely sea-touched theme would have soared) but— 
although annoying with rather too many flashbacks—he 
perseveres with the job and finishes up with an impressive record 
of destruction and greed. Some of the reconstruction is first-class 
(the beginning of chapter thirteen for example, with its descrip- 
tion of a stand shoot) and the authenticity of atmosphere 1s 
strikingly achieved. The book’s weakness perhaps is that Mr. 
Lott has found himself incapable of not making use of any of 
his research: the result is Cinerama with footnotes as opposed 
to John Ford with facts. Nevertheless this is a solidly worked 
piece of writing, much better than most of the artier Westerns 
that have been offered recentlv 

1OHN METCALF 
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SPECTATOR, MAY 6, 1955 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 





235th Annual! Report 





Lord Bicester’s Review 


Tue Annual General Court of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance will be held at the office of 
the Corporation at the Royal Exchange, Lon- 
don, E.C.3, on the 25th May, 1955. 

The following is a summary of the state- 
ment of the Governor, The Right Honourable 
Lord Bicester, which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts :— 

Before | review the report and accounts for 
1954 | want to refer briefly to changes which 
have occurred since my last statement. 

Our only new appointment to the Court is 
Mr. John L. E. Smith. and I am sure that his 
considerable accomplishments both in bank- 
ing and commerce will make him a valuable 
colleague. His appointment carries on our 
very long and intimate association with 
Messrs. Coutts & Company. 

Mr. S. Beresford Shaw, an _ Assistant 
General Manager, retired at the end of 1954 
Mr. T. G. Calvert was on the Ist July, 1954. 
promoted to be an Assistant General Manager 
and Mr. W. H. Carter has succeeded him as 
Accident Manager. 

Mr. H. O’Brien, F.I1.A., 
tired at the end of June, and Mr. S. J. 
F.LA., was appointed in his place. 


our Actuary, re- 
Martin. 


RECORD AGGREGATE PREMIUM 
INCOME 

The year 1954 brought a marked revival 
of trade and industry in the British Common- 
wealth, the United States and Western Europe. 
and we were able to raise our aggregate fire. 
accident and marine premium income to a 
record level in excess of £26.000,000 and to 
write new life business totalling over 
£8.800,000—another record. The year’s com 
bined underwriting surplus was £1,858,000. 

The nett fire premiums at £9,763,652 were 
some £200,000 more than in 1953 and having 
regard to the natural disasters in various parts 
of the world and the highest rate of fire 
wastage ever recorded in the United Kingdom 
we are well satisfied with the surplus of 
£700.000 achieved. 

In the Marine Department it is gratifying 
to be able to report a transfer of £289.548 to 
the profit and loss account. compared with a 
transfer in the previous year of £208,525. Nett 
premiums were £1,766.950, leaving the Fund 
at the end of the year at £3,.771,715—a ratio 
to nett premiums of 213.5°. Since the end of 
the war there has been but a slender margin 
of profit in hull underwriting, and we continue 
to be faced with delayed claims many years 
after risks have expired 

The nett premiums in the General Accident 
Department totalled £14.485.940—an increase 
of nearly £300,000, the major proportion of 
which derives from the home account, as a 
deliberate contraction of our United States 
casualty business largely offset expansion in 
other overseas territories. The motor insur- 
ance account continues to give us cause for 
disquiet, and the margin of profit remains 
very small. In the Accident Department as a 
Whole the surplus of some £868,000 which 
emerges must be considered as emunentls 
Satisfactory 


NEW LIFE BUSINESS 
During 1954 new life policies were issued 
with nett sums assured of £8.869.438—an In- 


crease of more than £1,400,000 over the pre- 
The triennial valuation at the 31st 
December. 1954, disclosed a surplus of 
£1.870.323. and the rate of bonus for fully 
Participating policies has been raised to 


VIOUS Veur 


2s. Od.% per annum. A policy in the Royal 
ab wth “ike fund is certainly a very well 
secured investment when examined critically 
in the light of this recent valuation. The gross 
interest yields earned in the most recent tri- 
ennial period were £5 4s. 9d.°% on the Life 
Fund and £5 17s. 1d.°, on the Annuity Fund. 
These high rates of earned interest are the 
fruits of an active investment policy pursued 
over many years but which has never departed 
from the high standard of security which we 
consider essential. 

The Trustee and Executor Department has 
enjoyed a satisfactory year in the course of 
which the Corporation has been appointed 
trustee of debenture and other stocks issued 
by a number of leading industrial under- 
takings. The aggregate nominal value of these 
issues alone in respect of which we now act 
as trustee is in the neighbourhood of £200 
million. It is just over fifty years since the 
Corporation first undertook the administra- 
tion of private trusts. To-day there are other 
corporate trustees in this field but we have 
reason to believe that our own compact 
organization can compete with any in pro- 
viding that personal contact and attention 
which is so important to the smooth running 
of family trusts. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


As a considerable proportion of the Group's 
premium income is derived from its activities 
abroad, you will be interested to learn some- 
thing about this side of our affairs. We main- 
tain with our own staff forty-two branches in 
twenty different countries and each of these 
branches has its own agency organization 
throughout the territory in which it operates. 
In twenty-six other countries we work 
through well established firms who act for us 
on a direct agency basis. In this way we are 
able to play our part in providing the essential 
service of insurance to a wide range of private 
commercial and industrial interests in most 
parts of the world. 

On the revenue side of the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss account, we have the gross 
income derived from the investment of our 
general funds. At £1,193,545 this figure is 
some £175,000 greater than the year before, 
the increase being in the main attributable to 
the employment during the latter months of 
1954 of the proceeds of our new capital issue. 


The a transfers, including the 
final instalment of the Proprietors’ share in 
the 1951 life valuation surplus, totalled 


£1,948,280. On the expenditure side the princi- 
pal item is the immense sum of £1,642,945 
absorbed by taxation. There was a balance ot 
£1,235,654 available for transfer to the Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss account. After taking 
into account the balance from last year and 
one or two minor adjustments, there is an 
aggregate disposable sum of £3,930,297 before 
making provision for the final dividend, but 
after allowing for transfers of £321,069 to the 
trustees of the Group's staff pension fund: 
and £501,026 to general reserve 


POSITION OF GREAT STRENGTH 

I am sure you-will agree that the general 
picture is one of great strength And, after 
taking all relative factors into consideration, 
the Court of Directors has decided to recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 15 
This will make a total dividend of 25% for 
the year payable on the increased capital. 

Once again | must express my gratitude to 
the Sub-Governor and the Deputy-Governor 
and other members of the Court for the help 
which they have given to me throughout the 
year. | also want to thank the Directors of our 
associated companies, the members of ou: 
Local Boards and all our agents, representa- 
tives and other friends throughout the world 
and to assure them that their loyal support 
has been greatly appreciated 

Finally, on behalf of the stockholders, | 
must pay a tribute to our General Manager, 
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Mr. H. A. Walters, his executive assistants, 
to all our managers and to every member of 
the staff throughout the Group organization. 
The problems involved in the operations of 
this group of companies are many and com- 
plex, and the accounts which I am able to 
present to you reflect the measure and quality 
of their work. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Record Group Premiums 


A STATEMENT by the Chairman, Sir John R. 
Hobhouse, M.C., circulated with the 109th 
Annual Report and Accounts of the Royal 
Insurance Co. Ltd., announced that accounts 
now incorporate the figures of “The Liverpool 
& London & Globe” and its subsidiaries. 

At £76,842.677, Fire, Accident, and Marine 
premiums of the Group in 1954 showed an in- 
crease of over £1m. on the previous year’s re- 
cord. Underwriting profit at £4, 314,666 or 
5.6°% was the best in ratio since 1950, and was 
better balanced than for many years. Overseas 
operations were again satisfactory, despite in- 
creasing competition and claims amounting to 
some $10m. resulting from the three serious 
hurricanes in North America. 


ROYAL 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New Matured 
Yea New Sums Annuities Claims Endowment 
Assured (per Annum) by death Assurances 
i £ B. 
1954 26,454,882 887,341 1,236,253 2,070,099 


1953 21,909,060 768,987 1,3 364 524 2,013,539 
There was a further substantial increase in 

New Life business at home, and considerable 

expansion in Canada and South Africa. 

As a result of the Quinquennial Valuation 
made as at 31st December 1954, a reversionary 
bonus at the increased rate of 38s.°, per annum 
had been declared on ‘Royal’ With Profits 
policies, except in certain overseas territories. 


FIRE wiping 


Net Premiums ercentage 

” £ t Premiums 
1984 30,982,122 1.808.919 58 
1953 31.208,735 2,536,529 8.1 


Home Fire business again produced an en- 
tirely satisfactory result, with a slight increase 
in premiums, and an almost unchanged claims 


ratio 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
Net Premium Prot Percentage 
? £ £ Premiums 
1954 41,146,495 1.961.672 48 
1953 39,497,154 694,174 1.8 


Results in this department were more satis- 
tactory than for a number of years, demon- 
strating the wisdom of a continued con- 
servative underwriting policy. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net Fund 2 Percentage of 
eur Premiums sist December Premiums 
£ £ 
1954 4,714,060 10,476,520 222.2 
1983 4.779.151 10,343,215 216.4 
A satisfactory 11.4 


profit of £544.075 or 
esulted from closing the 1953 Underwriting 
Account. 

From Profit and Loss Account, £4$m. had 
xeen transferred to General Reserve and £Im 
to Fire Additional Reserve, and an increased 
Final Dividend of 6s. 4d. per £1 Stock is recom- 
mended by the Directors, making 12s. Id. for 
the vear, compared with Ils. for 1953. On and 
after May 18th the Company’s Stock will be 
transferable in units of Ss. instead of £1. 
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VINE PRODUCTS 


Record Results in Jubilee Year 


Tue 29th ordinary general meeting of Vine 
Products, Ltd., was held on May 3 at Surbiton. 

Mr. Alexander Mitsotakis, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his speech, 
said: It is my good fortune and a good augury 
for the future that in this, the Jubilee year of 
the company, I am able to present to you 
accounts which show the best results yet 
achieved, the profit during the year being con- 
siderably higher than that of the previous year, 
justifying your Board’s recommendation of a 
higher dividend. 

The substantially increased profit of the 
parent company is a continuing proof of the 
statement we have so often made, which I can- 
not help repeating, that both consumer and 
distributor recognise the pre-eminent quality 
of our products; and so the first buys V.P. 
Wine because it is the best of its kind, and 
the second, because it is the biggest seller. 

Turning to the Consolidated Profit & Loss 
account, you will observe that the profit before 
taxation amounts to £685,798, showing an 
increase over the previous year of £123,376. 
This profit, as stated in the report, includes 
the profit made by BritviC, Ltd., only after 
its acquisition by your company on the 14th 
Oct. last. 





BRITVIC RESULTS 

The results of BritviC, Ltd., are in accord 
with the statement I made to stockholders on 
12th Oct., 1954, and, apart from one of its 
subsidiary companies engaged on engineering 
work of an experimental nature which has now 
ceased, the sales and profits of the acquisition 
were satisfactory; in fact the net profits were 
higher than in 1953 mainly due to changes in 


taxation. The sales of the widely-known finest 
quality fruit juices of this subsidiary continue 
to be satisfactory, and I have an encouraging 
report from the managing director, Mr. 
Chapman, as to this year’s prospects. The 
current sales of the parent company are also 
satisfactory. 

It will be appreciated that, besides the 
finance required to purchase 100% interest in 
BritviC, Ltd., this new acquisition, by virtue of 
the exceptional progress in its early years, 
required additional finance. These two factors 
led to the full employment of the resources of 
your company, which is reflected in the 
elimination of Government securities and the 
reduction in the cash at bankers and in hand 
as shown under the heading “Current Assets.” 
Further capital expenditure is required during 
the currers year to assist BritviC in meeting the 
popular demand for fruit juices, but I expect 
that, after this has been completed, the liquid 
position will gradually improve. In the mean- 
time there are ample facilities available for all! 
our requirements, 

rhe report and accounts altogether show a 
satisfactory position on which we can justly 
congratulate ourselves. These results, coupled 
with the extra work and responsibilities con- 
nected with the acquisition of BritviC, have put 
additional burdens and strain on us all. 

Concluding, Mr. Mitsotakis announced his 
decision to retire from the position of chair- 
man and managing director and said that he 
felt that his decision was in the best interests 
of the company. He was the only surviving 
founder member of the company and ever 
since 1902 had been actively concerned in 
shaping its fortunes and had held the post of 
managing director for well over 40 years. His 
place would be taken by the Deputy Managing 
Director, Lord Marchwood. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
dividend of 25°., less tax, was approved. 
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Chief Offices 
Accident Branches 


The Ordinary Life Branch 
participate in full profits 


PEARL 







High Holborn W.C.1 
Claims paid in 1954 by the Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., amounted to 
nearly £16 millions in the Life Branches and over £3 millions in the Fire and 


The sum of £3,656,225 has been allocated to provide bonuses and other 
additional benefits for policyholders in the Life Branches. 
bonus for 
£1 18s. Od. per £100 sum assured on United Kingdom policies entitled to 


Policyholders’ Funds £212,626,659. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


“ate 


1954 is at the increased rate of 


Chairman: G, R. L. Tilley. 














Face the future with PEARL assurance 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 
Another Record Year 
Progress Overseas 


Mr. Halford Reddish’s Speech 


Tue Annual General Meeting of The Ru 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd. will be held on Si 
May. The following are extracts from the 
speech of Mr. Halford W. L. Reddish, the 
Chairman : — 

The profits earned in 1954 were a record for 
the ninth consecutive year, And this ti 
although the iniquitous and inequitable 4. 
called Profits Tax is still with us, at least we 
were freed from the ill-conceived Excess Profits 
Levy. As I forecast last year, settlement of the 
EPL liability for 1952 and 1953 resulted ip 
some saving over the amounts provided: 
£105,000 has in consequence been transferred 
to General Reserve. We naturally welcome the 
reduction of 6d. in the standard rate of Income 
Tax for 1955/56. 


THE ORDINARY DIVIDEND 

This year the dividend on the Ordinary 
shares is payable on double the capital of a 
year ago but our recommendation to you is 
that it should be maintained at Is. Od. per 
share. In view of the further £1,000,000 raised 
towards the end of the year by the issue of 
1,000,000 Ordinary shares at 20s. Od., we have 
decided, in the hope of maintaining the per- 
centage rate on the real equity capital em- 
ployed, to recommend also the capitalisation of 
a further £250,000 from the Share Premium 
Account and the distribution to the holders of 
the Ordinary shares of 1,000,000 fully paid 
Ordinary shares on the basis of one new share 
for each five held. An Extraordinary General 
Meeting to give effect to this recommendation 
is being held immediately after this meeting. 
The opportunity is being taken to increase the 
authorised capital by the creation of a further 
2,000,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. each to replace 
those absorbed by the issue in November last 
and by this issue. | ought to make it plain thata 
scrip issue in two consecutive years is purely 
coincidental. No-one, I hope, will imagine 
that there is any implication that another one 
is contemplated next year. 

1954 was again a year of progress for the 
Cement Industry in the United Kingdom. Total 
deliveries at nearly 12 million tons were 5.3% 
up on those of 1953. The home demand re 
mained heavy so that exports had again to be 
slightly curtailed, though imports from th 
Continent were not necessary. Our own 
deliveries in 1954 were 7.7% up on 1953. 


PROGRESS OVERSEAS 

The plant in Trinidad owned by our sub 
sidiary company, Trinidad Cement Ltd., came 
into production in the middle of the year and 
since September has been supplying the needs 
of Trinidad and the near-by British Caribbean 
territories. Its production and deliveries have 
so far accorded closely with our original est- 
mates and we have every confidence that it will 
enjoy a successful future. 

I recently visited Western Australia where 
the plant being erected by our subsidiary, 
Cockburn Cement Pty. Ltd., is nearing com- 
pletion. It should be producing within the next 
few weeks and will supply that fast-developimg 
State with portland cement of first-class and 
consistent quality at a reasonable price. We 
look for a considerable increase in the demand 
in due course. Completion of the works will be 
about three months ahead of our original 
schedule. As far as we can see at the moment 
the capital cost will be within our estimates. 

In Canada, our importing subsidiary, Bulldog 
Cement Imports Ltd., which deals with our 
exports to the other side of the Atlantic, has 
had another successful year, although the 

(Continued at foot of next page) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


LOOKING again at the chart of the price 
movements of our industrial equity shares 
(Financial Times index) it is clear that its 
behaviour since February might indicate 
the start of a bear market. I know that it 
will not be conclusive until the index falls 
through this year’s low of 175.7—it is 184 
at the moment of writing—but it is signifi- 
cant that each time it recovers the peak of 
the rise is less than the one before, so that 
the line drawn through the peaks from the 
high of 197.5 on February 3 is one of dis- 
concerting descent. The index of activity is 
also a line of descent. After all, it would 
only be natural if the strict monetary dis- 
cipline which Mr. Butler applied in Febru- 
ary had in fact started a bear market. The 
dearer money which he introduced in the 
autumn of 1951 ushered in a bear market 
which lasted for eight months—and Bank 
rate was then 4 per cent. against 44 per cent. 
today. Of course, if the Conservative Gov- 
ernment is returned on May 26 the relief 
felt in the City might bring the bear market 
to an end after a run of only four months. 
On the other hand, if a Labour Government 
is returned the bear market would be inten- 
sified and prolonged. There is enough in 
‘Forward with Labour’ to spell downward 
for the investor for quite a long time. But 
leaving politics aside—and I did not antici- 
pate an early General Election when | 
prophesied the petering out of the bull 
market at the end of last year—there is 
every reason to fear that a bear market has 
started and will last for as long as the 
presenti money squeeze. The banks are now 
being forced—through the fall in their 
liquidity ratios to below 30 per cent.—to 
reduce advances and although this is in- 
tended primarily to stop traders stocking- 
up and over-importing it will no doubt 
compel many private clients to reduce their 
overdrafts by selling securities. The money 
squeeze is not likely to be relaxed until the 
balance of payments is restored. How long 
that will take is still a matter of conjecture, 
but the gold and dollar reserves were $19 
million up in April (after crediting defence 
aid of $17 million) and the sterling ex- 
change is quite strong. | would expect to 
see the import bill coming down in a month 
or so and if import prices continue to fall 
and the terms of trade to improve the posi- 
tion On our international account might be 
healthy enough by the autumn to justify a 
reduction in Bank rate to 4 per cent. After 
all, a money squeeze can be carried through 
with Bank rate at 4 per cent. just as well 
as at 44 per cent. 

While sterling has been strong the gilt- 
edged market has been in the doldrums 
because the City expects Mr. Butler to drive 
the inflation out of the economy by higher 





RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT —<ont/ 
London dock strike materially reduced our 
figures and sent business to Germany which 
would otherwise have been ours. 

Ihe demand for cement continues both at 
home and abroad. Further extensions of our 
productive capacity in the United Kingdom are 
being planned. 


A copy of the full speech may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary at Crown House, 
Rugby, 


and higher Bank rates. I believe this to be a 
mistaken view. Mr. Butler knows it is not 
practical politics to stop pressure for higher 
wages by using the money weapon to the 
point of wrecking the policy of full employ- 
ment. I suspect that what he intends to do, 
if the Conservatives are returned, is to 
make certain of his balance of payments 
by reintroducing some import or other con- 
trols. The success of the hire-purchase re- 
strictions in reducing over-activity in the 
furniture trades points to the wisdom of 
using controls as well as money. Mr. Butler 
has said that he is not averse to such a 
middle-of-the-road policy. The gilt-edged 
market, however, continues to think other- 
wise. At the moment it appears to be in a 
hopeless muddle. It is offering the undated 
stocks on a yield basis of 4} per cent. and 
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over, although some of the short-dated 
stocks are yielding only 2} per cent. flat 
and 34 per cent. to redemption. (Now that 
Treasury bills yield 3% per cent. it cannot 
be doing any business in ‘shorts’ at his un- 
realistic level.) No doubt the gilt-edged 
market must remain a bear market until 
the liquidation caused by the money 
squeeze comes to an end. Banks are still 
trying to sell the medium- and short-dated 
stocks and finding it very difficult to secure 
bids in their sizeable amounts. Whatever 
the outcome of the election, the market is 
not likely to be cheered. A Conservative 
victory will bring, it imagines, a higher 
Bank rate; a Labour victory will bring 
cheaper money but loss of confidence. It is 
just this sort of hopelessness which pro- 
duces offerings of stock at prices which 
pension and trust funds will find attractive. 
If the Conservatives win the election and 
the market falls in anticipation of a higher 
Bank rate, that might be the time to buy. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe Stock Exchange account closed on 
Tuesday on a quietly lower note, and there 
was no tendency to extend business on Wed- 
nesday, when markets became irregular. 
The comparative firmness of steel shares 
indicates that there is still trust in a Con- 
servative victory, and a rise in cotton textile 
shares showed that Lancashire was grateful 
for the abolition of the remaining purchase 
tax. There have been some outstandingly 
good reports, in particular from IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES and the paper com- 
panies. I included the latter in the four 
groups I recommended as my new year’s 
equity choice. The rise in profits of 
BOWATER, SPICERS and A. E. REED is almost 
embarrassing, and has been exploited by 
the Beaverbrook Press in their campaign 
against a fresh rise in newsprint prices. 
Bowaters have risen from 83s. to 97s. in 
ten days (now 95s.), and on a yield basis of 
3.8 per cent. (the dividend being 18 per 
cent.), must tempt holders to take profits. 
The expansion scheme ahead is so vast that 
some investors will prefer companies with 
slower and more normal growth. A. E. Reed 
disappointed the bulls with its final of 124 
per cent. (allowing a yield of 4.7 per cent 
at 83s. 9d.), but earnings have soared to 
85 per cent. (from the equivalent of 32 per 
cent.) and with an earnings yield of over 20 
per cent. I prefer these shares to others in 
the paper group. Disappointing reports were 
those of WHITBREAD, with its unchanged 
dividend—surely a signal for investors to 
get rid of brewery shares?—and bt 
HAVILLAND, which has made a deficiency 
after writing off its Comet losses, and 1 
passing its dividend. In spite of the un 
certainties of the immediate future, there 
was no disposition on the part of institu 
tionaj investors this week to sell first-class 
equities. There was even enough speculative 
in South 


activity left to stage a recovery 
Afncan gold developing shares. 
I cannot imagine a better hedge against 


‘creeping inflation’ than the equity ol 
Imperial Chemical Industries. As a long- 
term holding for trust or pension funds it 
is certainly to be preterred to any Govern- 
ment stock. The report for the year 1954 


was brilliant. Production rose by 10 per 
cent., sales by 25 per cent., gross profits by 
29 per cent. and net profits by 33 per cent. 
Earnings on the equity capital amounted to 
30 per cent. The Company is now reaping 
the benefit of the £213 million it spent on 
capital investment between 1946 and 1953. 
Recently it brought into production its first 
terylene plant at Wilton, on which it spent 
£20 million, and two other chemical plants 
at Billingham and Ardeer. 1955 prospects 
are therefore very promising and it may be 
something of a guide that chemical exports 
are running 25 per cent. ahead of 1954. 
ICI shares came back slightly on the divi- 
dend, being 10 per cent. for the year (against 
an equivalent 74 per cent.) and at 42s, ex 
dividend return a yield of over 4} per cent. 
on dividends and over 14 per cent. on earn- 
ings. I prefer these shares to most ‘blue 
chips’ yielding 44 per cent. or under. 
e * . 

GLYNWED TUBES, the holding company 
of a group of companies manufacturing 
lead pipes, copper tubes, etc., has been a 
model of financial discipline, regularly 
retaining more than half its earnings for 
capital extensions and improvements. In 
the past seven years no less than £14 mil- 
lion have been ploughed back into the 
business. One halt of this has been spent 
on acquiring new subsidiaries and the 
balance on extending plant and financing 
the greatly increased turnover. A three- 
year programme has now been laid down 
for various technical improvements and 
developments which should go to reduce 
the costs of manufacturing. The only upset 
to the business has been the sharp rise in 
the price of copper, which gave a stock 


profit at the end of 1954. These stock 
profits have been transferred to a stock 
reserve account to provide a_ cushion 


against a subsequent tall in metal prices. 
Earnings in 1954 amounted to 84 per cent. 
and the dividend was raised to 30 per cent. 
Phe equity capital after 100 per cent. bonus 
in 1952 and a 50 per cent. bonus just issued 
is now £1,750,000. At 18s. 6d. ex bonus the 
Ss. shares return 5.4 per cent. on the equiva 

lent dividend of 20 per cent. or 6.75 per cent 

if the dividend is raised to 25 per cent. 
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Doubleplusgood Duckspeak 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 270 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 


The usual prize was offered for an extract from a leading article in Newspeak on the 
retirement of Big Brother 


*THE leading articles in The Times,’ George 
Orwell tells us, ‘were written in it [New- 
speak], but this was a tour de force which 
could only be carried out by a specialist.’ 
How right he was! The number of entries 
revealed that specialists in the official 
language of Oceania are as yet few; the 
standard reached was, in the circumstances, 
commendably high. 

In judging the entries, I found myself in 
something of a quandary. Strictly speaking. 
the prize should go to the competitor who 
approached nearest to the ideal of duck- 
speak, i.e., ‘making articulate speech issue 
from the larynx without involving the 
higher brain centres at all.’ In practice, | 
found it impossible not to attach some 
value to the meaning expressed. After all, 
this is supposed to be a literary compe- 
tition! I can only refer to the great 
principle of doublethink to justify my in- 
consistency. 

The general laws of Newspeak, as laid 
down by Orwell, admit of some latitude of 
interpretation, and I have given competi- 
tors the benefit of the doubt wherever 
possible. 

I recommend that the prize be divided 
between Marianne Rover (who came near- 
est, I think, to true Duckspeak), Leslie 
Johnson and Kenneth S. Kitchin. Com- 
mended are H. A. C. Evans, the Rev. J. P. 
Stevenson, and N. H. Phillips (aged 13). 


PRIZES 


(MARIANNE ROVER) 


Big Brother goed only after he had 100 per 
cent. doed his duty. He had maked@ Oceanians 


the doubleplusgoodest mans in the world 
He smashed oldthinkidle, nd gived us 
greatest output. He smashed crimesex, and 


gived us birthquota. He smashed think,’ and 
gived us reflacts.° 

Telescreenspynet and thinkgraphcheck are 
now unneedful. Every day hatedrill is unneed- 
ful. Oceanians always hate. The enemy knows 
that Oceanians alwavs hate. Oceanians march, 
hate, kill, MARCH, HATE, KILL, MARCH, HATE, 
3 Sr 

Oceanians will always be doubleplusthank- 
ful to Big Brother, for BIG BROTHER 
MAKED COMRADES - BIGBROTHER- 
WISE.* 

The words ‘Leisure’ and ‘Mind’ (noun only) 

have been abolished Reflex actions. * New- 

| sion of ‘God created man in his image.” 


speak ve 


(LESLIE JOHNSON) 


Postcheering the upstringing of certain un- 
goodthinkful mans who were selfwise out- 
mapping ownlives and planning branchful 
courses of maldirected wavs, we firstwise hail 

GOOD UNCLE 


in doublep!| iin blackwhite 

On another page we inkwrite a Great Vic 
tory Wordshape in which we forgember what 
he has done to bring this new happy life to 
Oceania. All readers will heartlearn this until 
they can duckspeak it fullwise with unopen 
eyes, at the same time remetting all that they 
have been pretelled. 

This wonderful G-U Day is both a thinkday 
and a thankday. We think how we have been 
outtalked from the unlight times of slavery to 
law and freedom, and for this we thank Good 
Uncle, mindful of the prespeak of the early 
Ingsoc Shakespeare, who penwrited that this 
Airstrip never did nor ever will lie under pride- 
ful foot of wint 

We must unhear talk of an unperson. The 
Enemy of the People. ... 

(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 
(The Times, April 5, 1985) 


iioe, 


All mans doubleplus-bellyfeel at B.B. 
vesterday lltime offscreened. Victory think- 
guide, longtime watching us, gave us all we 


have. He saved us from oldthink, oldspeak 
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and old-do. Through thinkpol, speakpol ang 
dopol, he gooded us. Ingsoc and Oceania 
bellygoodfeel unhatwise for our doubleplus- 
duckspeaker now tele-offed, but tearthinkers 
will not be fearthinkers; we are still being 
watched. 

To-day UNCLE TONY welcomes us. Good- 
lookful, long-watched by BIG BROTHER, 
UNCLE TONY is a longtime plusgood prole. 
feeder and joycamp-commandant; this unold, 
goodthinkful victory-builder, this extra. 
doubleplus newspeak duckspeaker, is now our 
fillscreen, fillthink and fillbelly. All will lift 
their glasses of vic-gin as KIND UNCLE js 
seen good-focussed in our prefabs. 

KIND UNCLE is watching us! 
COMMENDED 
(H. A. C. EVANS) 

Minitrue reports Big Brother, our treble 
plusgoodest Poleader, has leaved publife. This 
is biggest polevent since worldmake. All belly- 
feelwise goodthinkful mans will be unpleased 
by news but doublethink will make them 
unthink ungood thinks. Big Brother maked 
Ingsoc. Big Brother is Ingsoc. Big Brother and 
Ingsoc maked Oceania doubleplusgood State, 
Big Brother leaded Minipol in all. He fighted 
Oceania polfoes and pubfoes. He keeped all 
polthings in goodest way. But Big Brother 
always thinked about YOU. Always he 
watched you. He knowed all. He maked anti- 
persons unpersons. He loved all goodthinkful 
prostate mans. He hated crimethink and 
crimesex. He loved goodsexful and gooddoful 
persons and maked their lifes plusgood. Now 
Big Brother’s polwork and socwork is fullwise 
doed and Big Brother knows his polstate and 
socstate will last to worldend. All goodthinkful 
mans thank Big Brother and wellwish him. We 
will fullwise upkeep polstate he maked. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 273 
Set by W. Norman Dixon 

A prize of £5 is offered for a list of ten 
posts in a modern Cabinet filled by heroes 
of Greek story. A few words should be 
added to each name to indicate the reason 
for the choice. Limit 150 words (excluding 
the titles of the Cabinet posts). 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 273,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received by May 17. Results in the 
Spectator of May 27. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 833 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Is this muscle better than o 6). 1 The crowd rises from the matting (7). 
4 ‘Her chariot is an emy 2 Goldfinches en masse have certainly 
Made by the joiner Shakesp vot IT! (5). 
(8) - 
: , 3 Can I ply the secret of Persuasion? (7) 
8 Ancient bird pecks among the ancient ‘ P . 
: 5 ‘Il am the very slave of circumstance 
10 Arachnid that await And —— borne away with every 
ne breath!’ (Byron) (7). 
12 After morning the Scotsman discover 6D “ h f 
riches less by a thousand (5 ) a turned to find himself superfluou 
13 Who goes there? (9). oy 
14. N ‘ 7 Crime in Cranley? (7). 
Never a jam session now! (5) 
—— s . 9 Where one might expect to find /a 
16 Journey on which judgement will pro- plume de ma tante (10). 
neriv be p ed (9) 
perty Oe passed 11 Clearly the cargo must be declared 
17 One of the twain that never s meet thus (10). 
mathematica 9 
SUCMSNCARY (7). 15 ‘Doth God exact light denied, | 
19 A tribe confused may get | 5 ily ask’ (Milton) (3-6). 
21 ‘Follow my leader,’ as the divir I7 A eat’s hidden beneath a loya 
schoolboy might have sa 4, 5). exterior (7). 
22 Forsaken a girl in the valley (5). 18 Do they assist at railway auctions? (7). 
24 Finding’s keeping in this case (6). 19 There’s everything in a gift for a 
25 The dog’s tail is most attractive! (8 -bag (7). 
26 Italicised, maybe (8). 20 Test concerning a short gentleman (7). 
27 Now, about the City of London (€ 23 A bumper from a carouse (5). 


' 


Iwo prizes will be awarded: a copy of th e Luxe ec 
und a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to th 
opened alter noon on May 17 and addressed: Crossword Ne 


Chambers’s Twentieth Cent L nar New Ver 


tion of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 

















senders of the first two correct solutions 
$33, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 


recommended tor Crosswords 





Solution on May 20 


Winners of Crossword No. 831 are: Mr. JoHn 
Road, Romford 
Parkstone, Dorset 


Solution to No. 831 on page iii 


P. MeRNAGH, 17 Park End 


Essex, and the Rev. G. Spooner, 41 Caledon Road 
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advertisements must be 
re per line. Line averages 


32 leners. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
umbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., “Spectator, 


9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


engagement of Derson: answering these 
VSedsoments must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
aut i @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
tke, or the employment, is excepted from 
the of the Notification of Vacan- 
des Order, 1952. 
invites applications for post of Script 
- , Television Service, based at 
"s Bush. Script Supervisor is respon- 

sbie for safe custody, reading, assessing and 
mcording of all scripts or stories in Drama 
sd Documentary field submitted to or com- 
nisioned by Television Service. Duties range 
fom encouragement and instruction of 
giters of promise to preparation of final 
grips. Applicants must be able to show 
at they are aware of the special require- 
gents and possibilities of the Television 
pedium and capable of organising the work 
of original writers, adaptors, readers and 
detical staff, Previous experience of similar 
ibilities in cither films, theatre or 
d Appointment for 
salary of up to 
qualifi 1 and 


journalism an ee. 
period of three years at 
£1,800 p.a. di to 
jence) with possibility of extension by 
gutual agreement on year-to-year basis. | 
Requests for application forms (enclosing | 
lope @ qi ig Reference 
‘90 Spt) should reach Appointments Officer, 
froadcasting House, London, W.1, within 5 
days 


(TY OF BATH EDUCATION COMMIT- 
TEE. City of Bath Girls’ School, Upper Oid- 
Bath. Required in September, 











Seniot Biology Mistress, with good quailifi-) Gov 


CLASSICAL GREEK TUTOR required for 
private tuition until October. Box 739. 
DICTIONARY OF THE OLDER SCOT-| 


TISH TONGUE. Applications are invited for| hour 
to 


wo posts of Assistant Editor of the Dic- 
tonary of the Older Scottish Tonguc. Salaries 
vill be on the scales £750 rising to £900, 
ind £550 rising to £800, in both cases by 
imoual increments of £50. Placing may be 
made on either scale according to qualifi- 
ations and experience. The appointment 
wil be subject to superannuation under 
FSS.U. ful candidates may be 
wpointed Research Fellows in the Universi- 
nburgh 


amdidate would be free to take up duties in 
Winburgh. Further details may be ob- 
tined from A. J. Aitken, 27 George Square, 
Edinburgh, with whom applications, at least 
patly in the candidate’s own handwriting 
siving the names of two referees, should 
be lodged by 3ist May, 1955. 

DECCA RADAR LIMITED invite enquiries 
Science or Engineering Graduates of 
ability in other fields who now con 
a career in Electronics, The Com- 
is expanding rapidly both in size aod 
it the scope of its interests; and it is felt 
first-class men, after a period of 
at a salary dictated to some extent 


HE 


955 


EASTMAN DENTAL HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTE OF DENTAL SURGERY (Uni- 
versity of London), Gray's Inn Road. Lon- 
don, W.C.1. Person with drawing ability re 
quired on research project for tracing X-ray 
. 25 hours per week. Salary £5.—Apply 
in writing to the Secretary and Finance 
Officer. 
HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL 
SERVICE. A vacancy exists for a Deputy 
Director of Information Services, Eastern 
Region, Nigeria. Qualifications: Male not 
less than 35 years with good general educa- 
and at least 10 years’ journalistic ex- 
perience including illustrated magazine pro- 
duction and administration experience 
Duties: Initiation and production of illus- 
trated booklets and other information 
material; i in the inistration of 
an expanding Information Service and with 
the production of existing weekly news- 
papers. Terms of Appointment: On con- 
tract terms for a period of up to five years 
with emoluments according to experience in 
the scale £807 to £1,715 per annum. Gra- 
tuity is payabie, on satisfactory completion 
of contract, at the rate of £25 for each 
completed period of 3 months’ resident 
on salary up to £1,000 per annum 
and £37 10s, above that salary. Outfit allow- 
ance of £60. Generous leave and free first- 
class passages for officer and wife; assisted 
passages for children. Low Income Tax at 
local rates. Free medical and dental treat- 
ment. Quarters are provided at a rental of 
10% of basic salary. Apply in writing to the 
Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, giving 
b age, qualifications and experience 





Mention the reference number BCD 
148/14/04. 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF CAM- 


BERWELL. Public Relations and Entertain- 
ments Officer : Salary National Scales A.P.T 
IV/V (£705-£930 inclusive of London weight- 
ing). Duties will include publicity for Coun 
cil’s activities, liaison with the Press, Road 
Safety, Municipal Entertainments and super- 
vision of Information Centre. Local 
ernment experience desirable. Assist- 
ant Public Relations and Entertainments 
Officer: National Scale, Grade A.P.T. Il 
(€590-£670 inclusive). Duties will include 
supervision of the Council's community 
centres, Both appointments permanent and 
superannuable. Application form (state which 
post applied for) from Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, 3.E.5, 
SECRETARY /SHORTHAND TYPIST re- 
quired for office in Bloomsbury areca. 44- 
week, incl. Sats. Write stating age 
. experience and salary required 
Advisory Committee on Colonial Co! 
leges, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
SECRETARY wanted (age 21-30) by Lon- 
don Correspondence School. Interesting 
opportunity for an intelligent woman secking 
@& congenial post. Write giving details of 
age, experience, qualifications and salary re- 
quired to Box 740. 
TEMPERANCE ORGANISER required for 
work in East Anglia. Abstainer. £300 and 
travelling expenses.—Apply first Miss Leigh- 


“ton, 16 Bacton Road, Felixstowe. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION with London head- 
quarters invites applications for the post of 
full-time Secretary. —Give details of career to 
date to Box No. 709 

THE SOCIAL WORK OF THE COURTS. 
THE PROBATION SERVICE. Training is 
provided for men and women over 21 years 
of age. Candidates under 30 who do not 
possess a university diploma in social studies 
or its equivalent will normally be required 
to undertake a University Course as part of 
their training. Candidates over 30 who have 
had practical experience in social work can 
be accepted for shorter training lasting about 
a@ year. Particulars of salaries payable dur- 
ing training and forms of application may 
be had from the Secretary Probation Advi 
sory and Training Board, Home Office, 
Whitehall, $.W.1. This advertisement should 





Nationality is essential. A Pension 
kheme is in operation. Letters giving full 
bemonal details should be addressed to the 


Research ceetee, Decca Radar Limited, 2 
Ise, Surrey; 
Severe RL Surbiton, cy; quoting 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 83! 
ACROSS.—1 Heroin. 4 Beam-ends. 8 


Rosemary. 10 Andrea. 12 Inset. 13 Black- 
lack. 14 Grips. 16 Egiantine. 17 Half- 
beace. 19 Denim. 21 Satirical. 22 Urban 


4 Avails. 25 Swindler. 26 Eventual, 27 
Qosea 





DOWN.—1 Herring. 2 Roses. 3 Inmates 


$ Manakin. 6 Nervation. 7 Shackle. 9|the undersigned, from whom further par-/S TE WART 


Rubberneck. 11 Hail-fellow. 15 Ill at ease.| 
‘ardet. 19 Diurnal. 


tions are 
| Sui 


20; HUTCHESON, Secretary 


[be 


mentioned. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. Assistant in 
Soviet Economics and Institutions. Applica 
invited for an Assistantship in the 

t of Soviet Economics and 
Lostity' . Applicants should be competent 
to wadertake research on 
Russian published materials in at least one 
of the following subjects : applied economics 


will be given to applicants spe-| 


clalising in this ficid); politica! organisation 
and general administration, law; education; 
literature and ideology: Duties wil! include 

assistance on the quarterly review, 
Soviet Studies. Salary scale: £550 to £650 
Initial salary according to experience and 
qualifications, F.S.S.U. and family allowance 


benefits. Applications (3 copies) should be| REV 


lodged, not later than 3ist May, 1945, with 


be obtained.—ROBI i 
of University 


ticulars may 


comtemporary | 


ll 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. PICASSO—63 Drawings (1953-54) & 10 
Bronzes. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. Until 


WAR DEPARTMENT. Applications are 
invited for entry of boys in January, 1956, 
The 





to Welbeck College, Worksop, Notts 

object of the college is to prepare boys for| 4th June 

entry to the Royal Military Academy Sand-| MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings by 
burst, Seabrooke (1886-1950), daily 


with a view to their eventual com-| Eiliott 
| missioning as Regular Officers in the techni-| 19-5 30, Sats. 10-1, at 142 New Bond Street, 
|cal corps of the Army. The age at time! | ondon, W.1. Until May 14th. 
of entry into the college will be between 
| 152 and 16} years (approximately). Tuition 
and board will be free but the cost of other 





general maintenance will be borne by PERSONAL 

parents according to their net income. Clos- 

F <«s |ADDRESSORS/FORWARDING, contact 
jing date for applications is Ist June, 1955 Mr. C, Bullivast, Moorkaven, vy > 


Prospectus and application forms can be! ip. . 
| obtained from the War Office, MP.6(b)(126), | “CVOR- 
| London, S.W.1. ALL THOSE INTERESTED in acquiring 
| Independent Schools should consult K. A. 
Ladbury. Stubbs Ridge, Chesham Bois, 
| Bucks, who is in personal touch with first- 
class openings throughout the Country. 
(Busi confidential. No obligation) 

BE WISE TODAY: You can improve your 
leisure, TOM LONG will fill your pipe with 
pleasure. 


CANCER PATIENT. (55437). Missionary 
(36), with wife and two children, sent home 





CONCERTS 


| IPPOLIT MOTCH ALOFF, Concert Pianist. 
Piano lessons. Wigmore Halli Studios, W.1. 











EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


| CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCA- 
| TION, Residential Course of “The Child) from Antipodes, cannot claim N.H.I. nor 
and the Changing World’’ to be held at) afford the nourishing foods he needs. Please 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, from 9 to 19) help us to care for him (also thousands of 
August, 1955. Speakers include Lionel! Elvin,| other sad cases). Jewellery welcomed, 
M. M. Lewis, D. V. Glass, David Daiches,| National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. 
Gordon Blackwell, W. O. Bell and Mary G7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Field. Full particulars from the Secretary of| _, = 
the Institute, 2 Brookside, Cambridge. CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
: |tionists, Management, Dictitian-Caterers, 
CARL FREDRIK HILL, An Exhibition of) Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
paintings and drawings. ARTS COUNCIL) courses. Brochures 3d. Secretary, Southern 
GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W 1.) Training College, Brighton 6. 








Open till 24 May. Mons., Weds., Fris..! ...0.. ¢~ . 
. CURE CHAPS with bad appetites by giv- 
— Sang Tuesday and Thurs., 10-8. Ata} ing them a little Rayner's piquant Indian 


| Mango Chutney. 


GENTLEMEN, DON’T BUY, Have your 
at 2.30 p.m. and 4 p.m. Admission free, 8th | Shirts repaired as new. Moderate charges 
Mav. ‘Ad Dei Honorem’ (A study of a 15th| {fom 2s. 9d. for new neck bands to 6s, 6d. 
century altarpiece). ‘Douanier Rousseau.’|!r new fronts. Work of highest standard. 
“Images Gothiques’ (French Medieval Sculp-| — Full price list : Joanna. Dept. 18, 26 
ture). 15th May, ‘Legend of the True Cross’ Southbourne Grove. West Southbourne, 
(Piéro della Francesca), ‘Fetes Galantes’| Bournemouth, Hants, 
(Watteau). ‘Imazes Medievales’ (Medieval) HIGHEST PRICES PAID for coins and 
illuminated MS). 22nd May, ‘Georges! Medals, especially collections and gold. 1954 
Braque,” “Maillol, ‘Pieter Breughel the Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Bulletin, 6d. 
Fider.’ (528.) B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland Sweet, 
INSTITUTO de Espafia, 102 Paton Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: LAN, 3677). 
S.\W.1, Lecture by Mr. L. B. Walton, “Some| LONDON NEWSPAPER STRIKE. Any 
ideologic and linguistic problems in the inter-| important news items at home and abroad 
pretation of Gracians Oraculo Manual,” on| which readers may have missed during the 
| Friday, 13th May, at 6 p.m. absence of London Daily Newspapers are, 
laom 7 : ot course, recorded and indexed as usual in 
eee ERY, 0 Bruton ses |KEESING'S Documentation of Current 
VENARD.” Daily. 10-5.30. Sats.. 10-1, | Afairs—more than a stop-gap : AN INSTI- 
ood ¢ Ee . | TUTION FOR ALL TIMES. Full details 
LEICESTER a. Ag - |} from Keesing’s Keynsham, Bristol 
ANDRE MASSO MORC 0-5.30.} ; < " 
vag Ry hy heeeaaeaaaali OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 
: - ote required. Best prices offered without obliga- 
LEIGHTON HOUSE, Holland Park ition Registered post or personal call 
Road, W.14. Exhibition illustrating “ENG-| Harrods Ltd., London, $.W.1. SLO. 1234. 


LISH COUNTRY HOUSES OPEN TO _ apt 
THE PUBLIC.” April 26th to May 14,|STOP THAT COLD meal from becoming un- 


| Admission Free. Open Weekdays 11 to 7. | appetising by adding @ litte Rayoer’s Indian 
| (Sats. to 5 p.m) Mango Chutney, 

PUSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kénsington Park| VESTA TELLY at Drury Lane. Champagne 
Gdns., W.11. Open every Fri. from 6.30,| Supper after the Show; Lambert & Butler's 
Russian conversation and dramatic group.| Straight Cut cigarettes. Made for Halcyon 
May 6, 8.0 p.m. Sir Cecil Kisch, Transla-| Days, but still as good today, 20 for 3s. 11d, 
tions from Alex Block, with comments. May| ——— 
13. 8.0 pm. Phyllis Bedells, Russian & 
English Ballet! Mon, May 16, M. V.|ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
Dobuzhinsky, Nougrod (in Russian)). May) ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
20, W. W. Miller. Russian countryside and, colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
jcharacter. May 27, Hon. Richard Hare,| largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
Tolstoy, War & Peace. to 5 gns. a box, One quality only—the best. 
| SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con-| tite for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
|way Hall, Red Lion Sq, W.C.1. Sunday,| Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsficld 
}11 a.m., May 8. Mrs. A. Blaneo White — 232/233. 

}*Religious Belief and Fthical Behaviour."| CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
| Adm. free. Free copy Monthly Record on| lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
| request }own practitioner, Details from The Contact 
TATE GALLERY, Millbank, S.W.1, “Works! Lenses Finance Co, Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
\by Paul Klee from the collection of Mrs.|50Uth Kensington, S.W.7, 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Rd 
Programme of Art Films for Adults. Sundays 


12 





Edward Hulton Admission free. Mon.,|IF YOU ENJOY the cuisine provencal 
Wed., Fri. Sat.. 10-6; Tues., Thurs., 10-8;| before or after the theatre—who not call at 
| Sun., 2-6. Closing date June §. LABELLE MEUNIERE RESTAURANT 


| UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of/"2nomme, 5 Charlotte Street, W.1. MUS. 
three lectures on “The Philosophy of Schel 
ling’ will be given by Professor W. Kretsch-| KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female. 
| mer (Tibingen) at 5.30 p.m. on 17, 18 and 19)and the Human Male sent on by post 








May at King’s College, Strand. W.C.2.| Write or call for our Free Price List and 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.| Literature on Family Planning  Fiertag, 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar 34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. DX. 

WORLD CONGRESS OF FAITHS| Continued Overleaf 

ANNUAL SERVICE FOR PEOPLES OF, 

ALL FAITHS, KING'S WEIGH HOUSE 











CHURCH, DUKE STREET, OXFORD| ta 
STREET, W.1, WEDNESDAY. 11th MAY, ~ 
a 740 pm. PARTICIPATING REPRE) ? FLYING SAUCERS? 
SENTATIVES: DR. S. M. ABDULLAH| Pine F 
(Muslim), REV. JOHN RAYNER (Liberal = — 
Jew), MR. MAUNG MAUNG JI (Buddhist) a - 

CLAUD COLTMAN (Chesvan). € FLYING SAUCER REVIEW 
SERVICE TO BE CONDUCTED by REV 
CARTER («C the Heed } published 6 umes a vear at £1,1.0 
PREACHER : M&S. VIJAYA LAKSHMiI| } annual subscription=ewrite 
|PANDIT, HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR|§ !OOUGHTYST.,LONDON,W.C,! 
INDIA, | Cnpgrasinags — 
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MICRO’S CORNEAL and CONTACT| EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-) OPPORTUNITY for permanent home. 17th}SEA AND COUNTRY. Magnificent yiegy 
LENSES. Easy payments arranged if de-| Uon University Law, Accountancy, Secre- century cottage to let, furnished, indefinitely| extensive grounds, billiards. private bath. 
sired. For details and free boul let write} ‘tial, Civil Service, Commercial. General) 6 rooms, mains, power, phone, garage. In| rooms if desired. Every com rd food 
Corneal-Contact Lenses Ltd., Dept, 274C,| Cert. of Education, etc, Also many practical) perfect position, | mile Blakeney, down) personal attention Mid we king ; 
118 Oxford Street I ondon w.i Tel. (non-exam.) Courses in business subjects.| sheltered lare, | acre sunny walled-in gar-| speciality Terms 30s to 36s. daily, no extra 
Gerrard 2531 Consulting Rooms in Car-| Write today for free prospectus, mentioning| den. Box No. 607. “FIVE ROCKS,” CHALE, Isle of Wigh 
diff, Leicester, Leeds, York, Newcastic,|©*4™m. or subjects in which interested to} Tel.: Nitoa 346 
: E " 7 "| Metrope = 340), St. d — = = > 

Glasgow, *tc. oper a A a) SUSSEX DOWNS. Monks Rest Guest Howe 
SMOKING, NEW CURE, Drugiess. Pros-| - eerie | ont HOTE GUEST HOUSES |(!7th Century). Jevington, the village in y 
pectus: 6d. Postage Ridley. Taggart) INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in OTELS & Downs. Easy access Eastbourne, All pon 


Avenue, Liverpool. 


for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed Cash or} 
20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre 
Lid. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gias-| 
gow, C.2 | 
THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE. 


labour-saving garden machinery and 
equipment. All makes on show. GOD- 
FREYS, 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W.1. 
WEL, 6842 and Brenchiey, Tonbridge, Kent. 
T.V. PLAYS. Chance for young writers. £125 


all 























| Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; 


“ Pein 6 months and 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec-| frequent interv 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root), Agdison Road. W.14 (PARK 8392). 


KINGSMOOR SCHOOL, Glossop, 
shire 
Education 
Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls 
from 
- Separate 
Sales, maintenance and advisory servic€ Of) situation in Glossop Hall Grammar School 
| courses 
Certificate of Education. Examinations, For 
details apply Headmaster’s Secretary. 

OPENING IN SEPTEMBER—Battisborough| A.A. & R.A.C, 


| House School, 








courses begin at 
White Lodge, 


14 weeks 
als. Davies's, 
Derby- 
Recognised by the Ministry of 
An Independent Co-educational 


University Entrance 
Healthy moorland 


age six to 
Junior School. 





leading to Cambridge 


Beautiful position on South 











dens, 


eT Ss) 


APPLEBY, 
General! Hotel. 


Beautifully 


Library 


House Hotel. 


jand Pennine Way. 


| Billiards, and Music 


Holiday or 


Pulborough. West Chil- 


8 gns. 


R. Licence. Cent. 


ANCIENT RYE, Oak House, Mermaid St 
XV Century. Small 
by the Preprietors, Brochure. Tel 
WESTMORLAND. 
situated between Lakes 


Recommended 


> 


2239. 
Garbridge 


htg. 


lel.: 71 Signpost Country 


ABINGWORTH HALL, nea’ Storrington,} forts. Brochure. Polegate 178. 
| West Sussex. Downland country. Large gat-| pap sLIPWAY HOUSE. Port 
miles from sea; buses 
}long term, Several ground-floor bedrooms. 
Unlicensed. Station 
tington 


wall. Perfect for a restful 

comfort in a charming, old-w 

directly facing harbour, safe b 

nificent cliff/country walks, ge 

centre Garag Terms 6-7 

THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE Goop 
| FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Comix 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a g00d meal at a reasonable price 


Room. TV.| 








Nearly a third of the entries are new, Th 
Standard goes higher every 58. from 
all booksellers. Published by Cassell 


YORKSHIRE DALES.—Billy-Gs 












































prizes in competition*promoted by Chelten-| neyon Coast: boys 8-18, entry 8-14, Indi- BEMBRIDGE Isle of Wight. PITT! C arth Guest 
ham Literary Festival Oct. 3-7. B.B.C. and ospnantio R doc Ho . ue a ’ ° House, Horton-in-Ribbledal t foot of 
— vidual attention esident doctor. ome HOUSE COUNTRY CLUB. We aim at high . . 
A.B.C. bave options to produce winners. De- wnhere 5 itie rul % ; Penyghent, overlooking Rive 
atmosphere, varied activities. Full charge} sr, ) ynly al hos. 
tails, o t of a stamped addressed ¢ standards all round, and only appeal to those { ovely Scenery. Every comfort. Cord 
am, 68 ees So ae Cressee €0-) during holidays.—Full particulars from! who seck seaside privacy coupled with gas- : c . J 
velope, from Festival Organiser, Town Hall, | ;;.. . H H cooking. Ideal Touring and Waiking 
: Headmaster, Battisborough House, Holbe-| tronomic pleasures. Seems 
Cheltenham, ton, Devon mene © a ite onl rochure, 
j ~ : , > © s . ynnaurg Surt, i= en —_—_ 
| OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34) Cit, Tel: 1944. 33 rms. 220 yds, sea front =—=—— 
{st Giles, Comprehensive training, Grad.) Gardens. Putting Green Garages. Super- HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
LITERARY Course. Next term September 19. Pros, lative food. 7 gns. Summer 74-9 gns |HOLIDAYS THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ 
nats POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of| pi von ae Shania tus! 2 oo vn 
YOUR PEN can pay for your holiday—this| BR s¢ BSc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., DEVON.—Comfortable ouse in peaceful)in Austria, France, Germany, Holland 
year and all the holidays to come. If once! Eqgucn. (all examining Boards), London B.A., village edse of a ae eg -. “To get the best out of elling 
you learn to write you can always make! B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro- country—oflers restiul holt anil ~~ a few!to learn to understand new 
money. The LSJ method of individual coach-} fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from | U5" Riding, solf. Easy reach sea. Own! ways of living, new ways 
ng by correspondence brings success while} C. D Parker, M A., LL.D., Dept, B92,)¢re2m poultry and produce.—Glebe House, Spend your holidays abroad in 
you learn—Write to: Prospectus Dept.,! Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894) North Boxey, Newton Abbot esting, Lag atmosph “y f vate 
ne Londo oO y 57 Gor- ‘ ares i . _, . -_ > ” .. family. Iilus. Brochure . E.F.A., 20 Bucking. 
sae ead Me Eat. oo'| SPANISH COURSES in London and Sum-|EIRE, Co. Meath. Aclare House Hotel (Pos-| 10) Sireet. W.C.2 i 
~ peer C1. I oo : Cre) mer courses in Spain apply to Institute of| tal address, Drumconrath) 40 miles north of | ct, > 
are LSJ students all over the world. | Spain 102 Eaton Square, SW. | Dublin, for a pertect Irish holiday. Beauti-| |NEXPENSIVE SEASIDE HOLIDAYS, 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yaarly postal |... , . , ..»| fully furnished, excellent food. Salmon &|/ BRITTANY, country of superb sand beaches 
subscription. National Geog Magazine, | TC oo eo 2 oe See ee Trout fishing. Riding stables (open May 23)/| gng glorious rocks, offers wid 
49s. 2d., Life (Int.). 45s. Popular Mecha- No 692. . - mad . with instructor for beginners. Terms from] for inexpensive seaside holiday 
nics, 32s8.; Popular Photography, 36s.)°"~* : 10 gns, wkly. Ashley Courtenay recom. }in early and late summer, Idea 
nl in — 
S ©. 3 Buch — os one r = |EXMOOR. Country house between Dunster Descriptive folder and full Presa 
G.P), 111 Backanas Steest, Biacnpoce. SHOPPING BY POST and Minehead offers comfort and good food.| With inclusive prices from the French 
BOOKS BOUGHT. Van calls London area. Excellent centre, Riding, golf. ““Hermitage,""| Government Tourist Office, 178 Piccadilly 
The Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV 6807.| ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, Alcombe, Minehead. Phone 119. | London, W.1 
CALL AT ONCE—interesting posts from) direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send today.|pye the Hope Anchor, R.A.C, A.A.| MADEIRA has, not with 7 
£6 to £10.—Mayfair Secretarial College, $7, Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon, lapproved. Licensed. Supe ~ position tie a| earned a world-wide recognit , 
Duke St., W.1. MAY. 6626 | AMERICAN SWEET CORN. The World-| jovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216.| island holiday resort, With a « nea 
‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for|!amous tender Sweet Golden Sugar Corn.) _. ‘ 7 © perfection as nature d , 
you. No Sales—No Fees tuition, Free $2) Cream Style. A rare Dollar import, just re- ee Yorkshire ~ er scenery which is on the grand sc wtic 
‘Know-How Guiue to Writing Success’| ceived. 1 Ib. tins, 8 for 20s. Original case of| Fairhaven Private tel in midst of real) qora and a friendly people, t d truly 
from B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd.,| 24, 58s. WHOLE FRUIT APRICOT JAM. country — the heather Super comfort lives up to its reputation. T! 5 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. The most exquisitely tasting Apricot Jam Home Cooking. H. & C a a to suit all tastes and pockets, outd 
ue ever offered for sale. Made only from fresh| fires & bedside lights all rooms illage| .wimming, bathing, tennis. fishin 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000 6d. carbon irst Grade Whole Apricots and pure Cane| S¢Tved by buses & trains The hinterland of Madeira is mounts 
+ Plays a —_— E. Jennings, | Sugar. No other a im-| HORSHAM—Convalescence at Honeywood and affords the visitor gener scope f 
25 ckman ad oikestone | . ) fj . 2 2 > m 
ported from South Africa. 2 Ib. tins. 6 for! House, Rowhook, Horsham, Sussex. Phone exploring, You can travel ¢ 
STORIES WANTED by the British Institute! 18s. FINEST SEVILLE ORANGE MAR-| Oakwood Hill 389, Ideal for rest and recu-| fort by luxury 4-engined d deck fy 
tf Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent} MALADE, Same purity. Same excellence.) peration. Full nursing attention. Dietetics.| boats. Or if you prefer by « nt s 
H Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories} 2 Ib, tins, 6 for 16s, 3 tins of each 17S.) Physiotherapy. Building and Slimming Diets.| leading lines calling at Fur Al deta 
d by us and submited to editors on) 12 of each 66s, TASMANIAN RASPBERRY | Beautiful country residence. Wireless every| regarding these services d 
iS per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable} JAM. Made from fresh Raspberries and Pure) bedroom. Excellent cuisine. Apply brochure. island. cbtained free on 1 fm 
sa turned with reasons for rejec-| Cane Sugar only. 1} Ib. tins. 8 for 20s : 7 DELEGACAO DI TURISM( \ 
t Address your MS to Dept. C.23}SWISS BLACK CHERRY JAM. The JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEL R, St.) WADEIRA. Funcal, Madeira CASA DE 
FREE. “The Professional Touch,” concern-| Original. The Best. 1 Ib, jars. 6 for 24s.;Clement’s Bay, the Island's raptors lUXUTY| PORTUGAL, 20 Lower Regent Street, Loo 
ur Courses and Criticisms from Dept.) HONEY. A Special Import considered fully poral — perro yy ng Mn don, S.W.1. 

; equal to the best English. Pure and confi-| Private bathroom, orchestra, fully license ’ ™ 
a Sinine anaemia, i 7 Ib net.| 10-16 guineas. Brochure “R.” Tel. Central} MEVAGISSEY, S. Cornish 4-Ber 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting | dentially recommende ne aa 48S Seeeemn on i Vacant May. fom. ¢ 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept.|20s. each. All_P»st Paid. SHILLING : oe an <—" ng? acan > 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. | COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon-| parts, Stay at Hotel de Bordeaux®, Latin | “MCT >> YS . 

don, E.C.3, Quarter. 475-700 francs nightly. H.C., Bath,| REVEL IN THE SUN (and 
- > ~~ > |HOst PIPE VALUE!!! Compare free! Billiards. roe of ——, —_ CANNES, CADIZ or SEVILLE Un 
samples. Green plastic, 60 ft., 4 in. bore,| spoken. 28 due de la Montagne Ste Gene-) Summer School, from 31} gms Write now 
EDUCATIONAL 24s. carriage paid. Longer lengths available.| vive, Paris, V. Metro: Maubert-Mutualité.| ary Sanger, 106 Ken. High St., W8 
, |}Also others, Highest quality. Returnable ME ae t with sun! on - wo - 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL] (cc: Gelighted.—Green’s, 176 Albert Street, | POR TMEIRION cottage to let with moun-|ce4 PASSAGES available to ( a 
‘ - . nd well-educated tain views on N. Wales estuary. Accommo-| 7; ¢ A from £50, to 
“~ 7 -—oigggy he = Se satan 1] Lytham |date 5/6. Separate kitchen, hot water, etc.! 75 Madeira from £45 ret 5 
- ark ht. Road. London,| ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for) May-July. Also WHITE HORSES, water) ye. We can still book s . 
. H - yo : their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Table) front cottage, accommodate 4, whole summer ygegiterranean cruises ( f 
cea = . Cloths and Napery. Luncheon Sets. After-| season. Both let fer fortnight periods OF Oyereas Travel 220. K Lig 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.|..55 Tea Cloths. Superior Bed Linens.| longer.—Write Manager, Portmeirion, Pen- Street. W.8. WES. 1541/3 
P ts desiring vacancies and men afd | inen and Terry Towels Dress Linens, 30) rhyndceudracth _— ‘ : 
women Secking teaching @pp — ano beautiful colours to choose from. Illustrated) RQTTINGDEAN, BRIGHTON. Sea, cliffs,| THAMES. Begin your holiday the Gat 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should apply) proct from Rosemoyne Irish Linens, wn way to the Scenic Thames M 
t Wit Hor downs. Old Norton House—small Luxury| ¥ p 
oR JS. ¢ s M.A. (I ), “ Jordanstown, Whiteabbey. Co. Antrim.| pote) on famous old-world Green. Rooms| Cruisers. Bonds (Maidenhead)) Ltd., Maides 
S wow i A " ofan » | no ~ Northern Ireland, of distinction; exceptional food; informal| head Bridge, Berks. 
ted Associatior yf ) tae : ; : ; 
< Hurst ( Ore, Hastings ss — ‘aces 8 ans, Tel.; 3120. Full for Whit- TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
sur | + - 2 " 10« . months 
COMMON ENTRANCE. Smal! Coaching ACCOMMODATION | from £12 for 5 days to £19 monits. 
joys, aed 10 14 jividual ST. IVES, CORNWALL. St. Ive’s Bay| Also passages to Canada/U.S.A. trom 
Ex r results past ten BOARD RESIDENCE REQUIRED with Hotel Open May until October, Command-)| Apply fo brochure t A. BOWER 
iow ntain r Games| English family for young German Lady) ing position sands and sea. Excellent bathing, | ! rD., 28 F y Place, London, E-C.1. te 
Iv M. Cross. M.A../student at present in London. Willing to) tennis, sea fishing and boating, Golf near) HOLbora 188 
( tely S Master at Stow take English young Lady desiring to study, by, §2 bedrooms (some private bathrooms) YUGOSLAVIA. The best h n this fax 
. K K. ( B.A, Oxon, Lapley in Hamburg as guest if required. Write) Excellent cuisine. Licensed. Service Garage.| (inating country is still The W <¢ 
G Glandvti Machynlleth, Wales. giving full details to Box No. 655 | Write for brochure. Tel. 106. dines “J Gr snd Tour ail . o Zagt 
Ie G dyfi 243 CARAVAN (4-berth) to let on Cotswold ¢ajNT-MAXIME. Holiday at the luxurious| Banja Luka, Sarajevo, Most A 
DAVIES. LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland} f'™. Holland, Bibury, Glos Hotel des Palmiers, famous for cuisine,| Split, Zadar, Rijicka and | ay 
} i \ Ind jual tuition for exam FOR THOSE who like simplicity. To let, in| comfort Palm-fringed terrace leading w)/4SS. Sleepers 3ls. 6d. Wr coil 
N Army Entra Ist M.B.| Pr il village 2 rooms, kitchen. Splen-| water's edgc. Riviera sun, blue Mediter-| leaflet to Ihe WAYFARE! RA 7 
( te at all leveis. fel did views 3,000 feet, solitude, silence.| rancan Sea. Open until November. Mod. all; AGENCY LID Dept. §S Russe 
r 3 Write : Fortin, Bargeme, Var inclusive taritl. Write Prof Square, W.C.1, Tel.: LAN 
Rewistered as a Newspaper. Encered as second-class mail macter at the New York, N.Y., Pos: Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by Te SPECTATOR Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gow 
W.c 1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gave & Poipen Lto., Ideal House, Argy!! St., London, W.1 at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Su 
' Postage on this issue: In'and and overseas, I¢d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday 


o amy address w be World; 35s. per 


anoum (52 wecks). 











